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THE LATE JOSEPH HOWE, 


LIEUT.-GOVERNOR OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


bs this portrait we see the indications 
of constitutional strength and vigor. 
In that deep, broad chest, in that stocky 
and substantial body, are the elements 
of power, and all that goes to make a 
vigorous manhood. In that strongly- 





marked countenance we see earnestness, 
stability, steadfastness, and sincerity. We 
see courage, fortitude, self-reliance, and 
decision of character in that high crown 
and in that broad base of brain. In the 
length of the head, from the opening of 
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the ear forward, are the signs of intellect- 
ual acumen, acute criticism, breadth of 
thought and comprehensiveness, power 
of analysis and criticism, and a most 
wonderful memory, as well as great ver- 
satility of talent. He could read char- 
acter like a book, could discriminate in 
respect to arguments and historical facts, 
and exhibited that sterling common sense 
and practical judgment which enabled 
him to say the right thing in the right 
way and at the right time; to act prompt- 
ly, bravely, and as a leader to be in ad- 
vance of his cotemporaries. His power 
of self-control was remarkable. He was 
competent to be a leader; capable of 
marking out a course for others, and 
taking the lead in whatever was reform- 
atory and desirable. His large Venera- 
tion gave him high respect for religion 
and its institutions, for whatever is sacred 
and patriotic. His Firmness rendered 
him almost fiercely steadfast, and his 
Self-Esteem gave him self-reliance upon 
his own resources, which enabled him to 
take an advanced position, and maintain 
it without assistance. He had strong 
social affections; was loving, friendly, 
and affectionate; and those whose in- 
terests were at variance with his own 
would be molded and melted by his per- 
sonal friendliness, so that he could mol- 
lify opposition, and lead men who were 
constitutionally his opponents. He was 
frank, outspoken, and direct; was not 
extra cautious; trusted more to the mer- 
its of his cause, and the correctness of 
his motives, and his personal ability to 
rise above opposition, than he did to 
policy, persuasiveness, or fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. He expected to work his 
passage, and felt able to do it; and 
when he had anything to do, he went 
about it as if he.were the only worker in 
the field, and as if he were entirely com- 
petent to carry it on. 

His Language was large, though it 
does not show very distinctly in the 





likeness; his ability in the use of speech 
was superior, though he did not waste 
words. 

He had a good deal of imagination, 
strong spirituality, ardent sympathy, and 
earnest courage and sterling integrity, 
backed up by self-reliance and determi- 
nation; and he opened his pathway to 
success with a clear and vigorous intel- 
lect, which made him a natural leader. 

It was altogether a strong head, and a 
strong Physiology, and but for overwork 
he should have lived seventy or more 
years. 

Joun Howe, the father of our subject, was 
born in Boston, in Marshall’s Lane, having 
served an apprenticeship to the printing busi- 
ness. He was the youngest son of five chil- 
dren, and becoming of age about the time that 
the Revolutionary storm swept over the old 
thirteen States, espoused, from conscientious 
motives, the cause of England, in opposition 
to the opinions of his own kindred, and was 
compelled to leave Boston at the evacuation. 
He retired to Newport, R. I., whither the young 
lady to whom he was betrothed followed him. 
They were married there, and afterward set- 
tled at Halifax, N.S. Here he was appointed 
King’s Printer, and Postmaster General of the 
Lower Provinces, offices which he held for 
many years. He was a fine-looking man, in- 
telligent, courteous, and noted for his benevo- 
lence. He died in 1835, at the advanced age of 
83, beloved and respected by all classes of the 
people. 

Joseph Howe was born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in 1804, on the banks of a romantic 
spot known as the North West Arm. Here he 
spent the first thirteen years of his life; and 
here he formed the basis of that splendid vigor 
of constitution which enabled him to perform 
an incredible amount of mental labor, and 
identify himself with all the public movements 
of his native Province for forty years. He 
received no regular education, and had to walk 
two miles to get to school in summer, and in 
winter was kept at home. But he had his 
father to talk to in the long evenings, and 
books to read and study. He hada wonderful 
faculty of retaining what he read, and there- 
fore had large resources upon which he could 
at any moment draw. 5 

At the age of thirteen he went into the Ga- 
zette office, conducted by his brother John, who 
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had succeeded his father in both offices, and 
for ten years worked at the printing business, 
occasionally assisting his brother iu the post- 
office, and at times during his absence taking 
charge of both departments. In 1827 Mr. 
Howe purchased, in connection with a Mr. 
Spike, the Weekly Chronicle newspaper, and 
changing the name of the paper to the Acadian, 
came before the country as a public writer for 
the first time. 

Toward the close of the year, Mr. Howe 
sold his share in the Acadian to his partner, 
Mr. Spike, and purchased the Nova Scotian, for 
$5,250, a large sum for a provincial news- 
paper at that period. 

By dint of unwearied industry, a hopeful 
spirit, great cheerfulness, and good humor, all 
the difficulties which beset Mr. Howe in his 
early career as a public journalist, were met 
and overcome, and the Nova Scotian was estab- 
lished on a solid foundation. Seven years of 
mental training—reporting himself the debates 
in Parliament for his own paper, traveling 
over the country, and, from the nature of his 
position, coming into contact with many of 
the public men of his day, and also making 
himself familiar with the political literature of 
all countries which expressed their opinions 
in the English language—did much to repair a 
very defective education. He had a most 
superb physical organization, and his zeal was 
constant and unflagging. When worn out 
with labor, however, he would take draughts 
of refreshment alternately from Bulwer’s last 
novel, or from Grotius on “ National Law.” 

Up to the year 1835 Mr. Howe had no repu- 
tation as a public speaker. Everybody knew 
that he could write, and it was equally well 
known that seven years of close study and 
attention to public business, had made him an 
acute politician. But the time and the occa- 
sion were now close at hand when he was to 
have his ability as a public speaker, as well as 
his moral courage, severely tried. “ Responsi- 
ble Government,” as it is called now in the 
Provinces, was then unknown to the institu- 
tions of British America. There was not an 
incorporated city in any of the Provinces ; 
they were all governed as Halifax was, by 
magistrates who held their commissions from 
the Crown, and were entirely independent of 
the people. Neglect, mismanagement, and 
corruption were perceptible everywhere, and 
nowhere had greater dissatisfaction been cre- 
ated than in the capital of Nova Scotia. 

During the winter of 1835 Mr. Howe pub- 
lished a letter from a correspondent, signed 





“The People,” making heavy charges against 
the magistrates for undue exactions in levying 
taxes, mismanagement of the poor asylum, and 
tyrannical abuse of power generally. The 
magistrates applied to the Governor, praying 
that such a course should be adopted as would 
bring the matter before a court of justice. The 
charge was laid by the Attorney-General before 
the Grand Inquest of the County, a bill found 
by them, and Mr. Howe compelled to stand 
his trial as he would for any criminal offense. 
Unable to induce any lawyer to plead his cause, 
Mr. Howe was compelled to do so himself, and 
in a speech of six hours’ duration, in a vigor- 
ous and masterly manner, he so ably defended 
not only his own personal action in the matter, 
but also the freedom of the public press and 
the liberties of the people, that the next day 
on hearing the judge’s charge, the jury, after 
a brief absence of ten minutes, unanimously 
rendered a verdict of not guilty. The breath- 
less silence in which it was heard was broken 
by shouts of applause from the immense 
crowds in and around the court house. On 
leaving, Mr. Howe was borne by the people to 
his own residence, and that day and the next 
were kept by the townspeople az a high holi- 
day. Immediately after this, all the magis- 
trates in Halifax resigned. An attempt was 
then made by the selection of others, and by 
the appointment of a legal gentleman as Cus- 
tos, to retain the old system, but it only stag- 
gered on for a few years longer. The cry for 
an act of incorporation became daily more 
loud and general, and in 1841 Mr. Howe had 
the satisfaction of seeing the old system he 
had attacked and exposed swept away, and 
his native town clothed with municipal privi- 
leges and securities, in the enjoyment of which 
it could flourish and expand. 

Thirty-eight years have elapsed since Mr. 
Howe thus brought himself conspicuously 
into notice, by reason of his successful stand 
against official corruption, and in defense of 
freedom of speech. As a forensic effort, aimed 
at the consciences and sympathies of a jury, 
by a man who had never addressed a court 
before, and never did again, it was most suc- 
cessful. Asan ingenious argument, addressed 
by a layman to a legal tribunal, upon an im- 
portant branch of the law, it is sufficiently 
curious. But when we consider that a muni- 
cipal system that had existed for nearly a cen- 
tury was smitten down in a day by this single 
speech, and never recovered from the effect of 
that blow until superseded by a liberal Act of 
Incorporation, its value, whether regarded as 
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an appeal to the passions, or to the good sense 
of the cummunity, can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. The bold stand which he had taken 
startled and alarmed a good many timid peo- 
ple, whose fears were excited by the misrep- 
resentations and exaggerations of persons 
interested in the maintenance of the abuses 
which this “ coming man” assailed. His popu- 
larity, however, steadily increased, and his 
name became more extensively known. 

On the 18th of May, a silver pitcher was 
sent from New York by the Nova Scotians in 
that city, and at their request was publicly 
presented to Mr. Howe in the Exchange, in 
the midst of his fellow-citizens. It bears this 
inscription : 

Presented to 
JOSEPH — Esq., 


Nova Scotians Resident of New York, 
As a Testimony of 
Their Respect and Admiration 
For His Honest Independence in Publicly 
Exposing Fraud, 
Improving the Morals, 

And Correcting the Errors of Men in Office, 
And his Eloquent and Triumphant Defense 
In support of 
The Freedom of the Press. 

City of New York. 

1835. 


In 1836 Mr. Howe was elected to represent 
Halifax in the Provincial Parliament; and 
there displayed so much sterling energy in 
righting wrongs in the body politic, such ready 
powers of debate, such a general fund of 
sound political knowledge, combined with a 
persuasive, attractive eloquence, that he car- 
ried the house by storm, and soon became the 
recognized leader of a .new party, destined to 
change materially the future government of 
the little province of Nova Scotia. 

The political affairs of the Province, about 
this period, were in asorry plight. The domi- 
nant Tory party oppressed as well as ruled the 
people. The civil offices were inherited by 
certain families, the son occupying his father’s 
position without regard to ability, honesty, or 
any other requisite save that of “divine 
right.” The Legislative Council, a body of 
elderly incapables, also the Executive, sat with 
closed doors, and a general system of corrup- 
tion and oppression universally prevailed. 
Mr. Howe undertook the difficult task of 
redressing these and other wrongs. By means 
of his agitation, the doors of the Legislative 
Council were thrown open, the system changed, 
and the old owls of hidden mystery and dark- 
ness, unable to stand the daylight of public 
inspection, after blinking and hooting like ill- 





omened birds of prey, flew from their high 
perches, and made way for abler and younger 
men. The civil officers were all appointed 
and paid by the British Government, consti- 
tuting a strong, irresponsible power, as far as 
the colonists were concerned; and by some 
former grant from the Crown, ail the mines 
and minerals of the Province were the prop- 
erty of a hereditary order of English nobility, 
claiming among other titles that of Lords of 
Nova Scotia, and lord it they did over any 
poor devi] who owned a tract of land in which 
a vein of coal had fraudulently conveyed itself; 
he might use it, but could neither work nor 
sell it. The mines were worked by com- 
panies, who paid heavy royalties or duties to 
the noble, non-resident owners. 

Under the rallying cry of “ Responsible 
Government,” Mr. Howe was mainly instru- 
mental in abolishing these feudal laws, relics 
of a barbarous age. Bills were introduced 
and passed in the Legislature, requiring that 
heads of Departments should occupy seats in 
the House, virtually giving the people the 
power of indorsing or rejecting their public 
servants; and the government retained its 
power only so long as it held the balance of 
power in the Lower House. The mines and 
minerals of the Province were transferred to 
the local governments, in exchange for which 
Nova Scotia paid her own civil officers. 

All these reforms occupied years of hard, 
unremitting toil, and were accomplished in the 
face of opposition from those whose interests 
were with the existing order of things, and 
the ignorance and apathy of the people them- 
selves. The hardest struggles of Mr. Howe 
were during the administrations of Sir Colin 
Campbell and Lord Falkland. Both these 
Governors, endeavoring to favor the Tory fac- 
tion, obstructed the measures of reform as 
they were being developed; and Mr. Howe, 
beginning to feel his power over his own 
people, stirred up such a feeling of hostility 
to them that they lost their popularity in the 
Province, and were recalled by the Home 
Government. 

Mr. Howe had, at various times, filled the 
positions of Speaker of the House, Collector 
of Excise, Provincial Secretary, Chairman of 
the Board of Railways, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries under the Reciprocity Treaty, Secretary 
of State for the New Dominion, and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Nova Scotia. _He was holding 
the latter office at the time of his death, which 
occurred suddenly at the Government House, 
on Sunday morning the first of June last. 
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During his long and eminently useful public 
life, he wrote and delivered lectures before 
lyceums, and other institutions, made innu- 
merable public speeches at home and abroad, 
produced some occasional pieces of vigorous 
and eloquent poetry, and made for himself a 
reputation that has not been wholly confined 
to the British Provinces. His speech before 
the Board of Trade in Detroit, during the 
summer of 1865, was universally conceded to 
be the ablest of the occasion; and in Boston, 
on the opening of the Cochituate Water 
Works; and at Faneuil Hall, in 1857, at a 
Fourth of July banquet, Mr. Howe spoke in a 
pleasing and popular manner. The last time 
he appeared in public in the United States, 
was at the Howe family gathering, at Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, when he performed 
the part of orator of the day. He was then in 
failing health, and although cheerful in spirit, 
and active and firm in step as ever, he plainly 
showed signs of advancing age. 

To the citizens of the United States the 
struggles of the Colonists for liberty and a 
free government, for the last forty years, may 
appear like so much lost time; and leading 
Colonial statesmen know that their govern- 
ment and people are still behind the times, or, 
at least, that they have to strain every nerve to 
keep pace with the growing Republic across 
their borders. No one of Canada’s public 
men was more keenly alive to this fact than 
Mr. Howe, as instanced in a lecture delivered 
by him before the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, at Ottawa, Canada; on account of 
which the local papers at that time charged 
him with being an annexationist. 

We can not think of any more appropriate 
conclusion for this article than the following 
lines, written by hime in November, 1856, and 
sent as his contribution to the Industrial Ex- 
hibition, held at Halifax, at that time, and 
entitled : 

OUR FATHERS. 

Room for the dead! Your living hands may pile 

Treasures of art the stately tent within ; 
Beauty may grace them with her richest smile, 

And Genius here spontaneous plaudits win ; 
But yet, amid the tumult and the din 

Of gathering thousands, let me audience crave 
Place claim I for the dead. *Twere mortal sin, 


When banner’s o’er our country’s treasures wave, 
Unmarked to leave the wealth safe garnered in the grave; 


The fields may furnish forth their lowing kine, 
The forest spoils in rich abundance lie— 
The mellow fruitage of the clustered vine 
Mingle with flowers of every varied dye— 
Swart artisans their rival skill may try, 





And while the rhetorician wins the ear, 
The pencil’s graceful shadows charm the eye; 
But yet, do not withold the grateful tear 
For thoze and for their works who are not here. 


Not here? Oh, yes! our hearts their presence feel, 
Viewless, not voiceless, from the deepest shells 
On memory’s shore, harmonious echoes steal ; 
And names which, in the days gone by, were spells, 
Are blent with that soft music. If there dwells 
The spirit here our country’s fame to spread, 
While every breast with joy and triumph swells, 
And earth reverb’rates to our measured tread, 
Banner and wreath should own our reverence for the dead. 


Look up! their walls inclose us. Look around— 
Who won the verdant meadows from the sea? 
Whose sturdy hands the noble highways wound 
Through forests dense, o’er mountain, moor, and lea? 
Who spanned the streams? Tell me whose works 
they be, 
The busy marts, where commerce ebbs and flows ? 
Who quelled the savage? And who spared the tree 
That pleasant shelter o’er the pathway throws ? 


Who made the land they love to blossom as the rose ? 
Who, in frail barques, the ocean surge defied, 
And trained the race that live upon the wave ? 
What shore so distant where they have not died ? 
In every sea they found a watery grave. 
Honor forever to the true and brave, 
Who seaward led their sons with spirits high, 
Bearing the red-cross flag their fathers gave ; 
Long as the billows flout the arching sky, 
They'll s@award bear it still—to venture or to die, 


The Roman gather'd in a stately urn 
The dust he honor’d, while the sacred fire, 
Nourished by vestal hands, was made to burn 
From age to age. If fitly you'd aspire, 
Honor the dead; and let the sounding lyre 
Recount their virtues in your festal hours; 
Gather their ashes—higher still and higher 
Nourish the patriot flame that history dow’rs ; 
And o’er the old men’s graves go strew your choicest 
flowers. 
——_ +04 
Our feelings, in order to be right feelings, 
must correspond to the facts and events of the 
present hour, the present moment. But every 
succeeding moment, bearing on its bosom new 
events and new facts, has a character of its 
own, and it demands a new experience corres- 
ponding with it—a new life. 


Twat all who are happy are eqffally happy 
is not true. A peasant and a philosopher may 
be equally satisfied, but not equally happy. 
Happiness consists in the multiplicity of 
agreeable consciousness. A peasant has not 
capacity for having equal happiness with a 
philosopher. This question was very happily 
illustrated by the Rev. Robert Brown: “A 
small looking-glass and a large one may be 
equally full, but the large one holds more than 
the small.” 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Whe worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 





PROPHECY—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


HE spiritual history of man has been 
characterized by incessant resistance 
against the dominion of uncertainty. What 
has been denominated superstition has 
achieved its place in human minds, far less 
from slavish and abject impulses, than from 
the innate aspiration to know of the great 
mysteries of life and its relations with the 
universe. We instinctively dread to be alone ; 
much of the fear of death owes its existence 
to the consciousness that we must realize 
the problem, unaided and unaccompanied. 
Hence, men, leaying in the background ordi- 
nary considerations of personal ambition and 
advantage, have been engaged during all the 
ages in the pursuit of a higher wisdom and 
an interior communion with the potencies 
that control the phenomena and vicissitudes 
of every-day life. There has been little dif- 
ference between the cultivated and the ruder 
people—in them all have men labored ear- 
nestly to discern and resolve the problems of 
existence and destiny. Everywhere, to the 
powers that were supposed to be capable of 
responding, has the interrogatory been pro- 
pounded—* Who, whence, and whither ?” 
The wild tale related by the blind girl, de- 
picted by Frederika Bremer in “The H—— 
Family,” forcibly illustrates the anxious sus- 
pense of human souls. The children gathered 
together, weeping, pray to know whether 
they have a God. Christ appears among 
them, and of him they ask: “ Christ, is there 
no God?” He replies to them, There is 
none—he has ascended into heaven; he has 
searched through the domains of infinite 
space, and found Him not. No, there is no 
God; they all are orphans. As he answered 
this, the arches of the vaulted roof above re- 
verberated with the cries and groans of 
agony and despair. 





NO GOD, NO TRUTH. 

Without God, in the cosmos universe, there 
can be no truth, nothing to believe. Wis- 
dom would be but the empty dream of a 
day. All that the acutest vision could per- 
ceive would be the flowing onward of the 
current of events through all the ages, toward 
no goal, “ from nowhence toward nowhither” 
—a blind stream of fate, moved by a cause- 
less propelling force, without aim, purpose, 
or benefit. Justice, goodness, moral excel- 
lence, then, would be but the accidents of 
our mortal existence, temporary and mutable 
accidents of consciousness, brought to the 
view by the attritions of every-day experi- 
ence, but serving little or no ulterior advan- 
tage. 

To this great whirlpool of unrest and un- 
certainty are we hurried by the specious 
reasonings which are based on the phenom- 
enal, regarding only the things which ap- 
pear, and place the noumenal, the interior, 
somewhere beyond the province of our 
knowledge. Material things, the maya or 
illusion, which occupy our physical senses, 
are practically exalted beyond the all-gov- 
erning life, manifested and exemplified 
through the affections and spiritual potencies 
that constitute the avatar of the Divine. 
Death dissolves the former—what then ? 

The interior world has not been hidden 
from us by impenetrable darkness; the Su- 
preme Being has not left himself without 
witness. Because we are unable, with our 
cups, to measure the liquid contentsand take 
the dimensions of the ocean, it does not 
follow that the ocean is beyond our knowl- 
edge. We view it from its shores, we sail 
upon its bosom, we are refreshed by the 
showers which its emanations supply to us; 
we know that bays and inlets are its mem- 
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bers, and that the countless rivers flow into 
its embrace. So, too, we know God. The 
finite does not comprehend the infinite; but, 
by our own existence, by the operations of 
the universe around us, by the ever-watchful 
providence that cares for us, even when 
seemingly unmindful of us and our welfare ; 
by the impartial and unerring justice which 
works everywhere around, within and above 
us, we perceive His working; and by that 
higher intuition which carries the mind from 
the exterior into close and intimate commun- 
ion with the interior of things. 

“All men yearn after God,” said Homer; 
to which Plato responded: “ All things are 
fuil of Dvinity, and we have never been neg- 
lected through the forgetfulness or careless- 
ness of spiritual beings.” 

We deny not the imputation of charlatanry 
which has been cast upon the whole subject 
of supernaturalism. The very capacity to 
imagine the possibility of thaumaturgical 
powers is itself evidence that they exist. 
The critic, as well as the skeptic, is generally 
inferior to the person or subject that he is 
reviewing, and, therefore, is hardly a compe- 
tent witness. If there are counterfeits, some- 
where there must have been a genuine 
original. Let the bat repudiate the existence 
of the sunshine, and believe only in his own 
night and twilight; true men, while discard- 
ing hallucination and morbid hankering after 
some higher principle, and employing clear 
and cautious reasoning on all subjects that 
fall under the consideration of reason, will 
always be ready to know what is beyond. 

PROPHECY AN ORIGINAL FACULTY. 

There is a prophetic faculty of the human 
soul, dormant while the attention is absorbed 
by the scenes of the exterior world, and 
during the period of immaturity and spirit- 
ual adolescence, but capable of being aroused 
when the exigency arrives for its manifesta- 
tion. It would be difficult to believe that 
God inspired the prophets of the Hebrew 
nation, and that Dante and Shakspeare wrote 
unaided. There are intuitive perceptions of 
eternal verity in all, which are rightly ac- 
knowledged as primary revelation from Him. 
Milton speaks of the abilities of Pindar and 
Callimachus as “the inspired gift of God 
rarely bestowed, but to some (though most 
abuse) in every nation.”. Dean Stanley de- 





clares that there is a power of divination 
granted in some inexplicable manner to 
ordinary men; and he refers to such instances 
as the prediction by Seneca of the discovery 
of America; that by Dante of the Reforma- 
tion, and the augury of twelve centuries of 
Roman domination by the apparition ef 
twelve vultures to Romulus, which was so 
interpreted four hundred years before its 
fulfillment. 

The Hebrew prophets, nevertheless, are 
regarded as the most notable examples of 
this divine faculty. “Surely,” said Amos, 
“the Lord God will do nothing; but he re- 
vealeth his secret unto his servants the 
prophets ; the Lord God hath spoken, who 
can but prophesy?” Accordingly, we are 
assured that Moses, a prophet “whom the 
Lord knew face to face;” and that “ Joshua, 
the son of Nun, was full of the spirit of 
wisdom, for Moses had laid his hands [He- 
brew, made the sign samek] upon him;” the 
seventy elders or senators of Israel (Numbers 
xi.), when set apart by Moses, also prophe- 
sied, ‘The Lord came down in a cloud and 
spoke unto him, and took of the spirit that 
was upon him, and gave it unto the seventy 
elders: and it came to pass that when the 
spirit rested upon them, they prophesied and 
did not cease.” 

The idea of the Book of Deuteronomy ap- 
pears to set forth that there should be a line 
of prophets from Moses onward. In the 18th 
chapter, diviners, enchanters, observers of 
times, consulters with familiar spirits, and. 
with the spirits of the dead, are prohibited ; 
and instead, a regular prophet is promised, 
for all occasions. “The Lord thy God will. 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto 
him ye shall hearken; according to all that 
thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in Horeb 
in the day of the assembly.” 

THE PROPHETIC CLASS. 

Nevertheless, there seems to have been an: 
hiatus im the “regular succession.’” When 
Samuel arose “the word of the Lord was 
precious in those days; there was no open 
vision.” But with him the function. was re- 
newed; “the Lord revealed himself to Sam- 
ued in Shiloh by the word of the Lord,” and 
all Israel knew that he was a prophet. He 
seems to have provided against future dis- 
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turbances by establishing at the nayoth, or 
dwellings of Ramah, a college of sons or 
disciples of the prophets, to have been their 
abbot, as was Elisha after him over a similar 
institution at Jericho. One Judas, under 
the Asmonean Kings had a school of this 
character at Jerusalem. At first they were 
denominated seers (Greek, epoptai, or clairvoy- 
ants), but at a later period they were called 
nebim, the plural of Nebo, the Babylonian God 
of wisdom. They displayed often superior 
ability in statecraft; Samuel, Elisha, and 
Isaiah are eminent examples. 

Indeed, the Hebrew prophet appears to 
have been in a greater or less degree a man 
of genius, lofty enthusiasm, and energy. 
Whatever his thaumaturgical powers, he de- 
pended upon his interior power of percep- 
tion, normally exercised. Maimonides as- 
serts, “All prophecy makes itself known to the 
prophet that it is prophecy indeed, by the 
strength and vigor of the perception, so that 
his mind is freed from all scruple about it.” 

Hence, many prophets mingled their own 
ideas with their utterances to such an un- 
warrantable degree as to “see a vision from 
their own hearts,” and even to “speak false- 
hood for God and utter deceit for him.” 

It is apparent that there is a faculty pur- 
sued by men that is capable of cultivation 
and development, till we are able to receive 
normally the communication of interior 
wisdom, and to perceive, as by superhuman 
endowment, what is good and true, as well 
as appropriate, for the immediate time. 
Some may consider it a superior instinct; 
others suppose it to be a supernatural power. 
We constantly need, however, both discipline 
and experience in this as well as in other 
faculties, for our powers all are limited. It 
is more than possible to mistake vagaries of 
the mind and hallucinations for monitions 
and promptings from the interior world. 

DREAMS AS AUGURIES. 

But the Hebrew prophet often depended 
upon dreams and other agencies to develop 
the clairvorant faculty. In the 83d chapter 
of Job it is asserted that “in a dream, in 
a visien of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, in slumberings upon the bed, then 
God openeth the ears of men, and sealeth 
their instruction.” The same thing is corro- 
borated in the 12th chapter of the Book of 





Numbers, “ If there bea prophet among you, 
I the Lord will make myself known to him 
in a vision, and will speak to him in a dream.” 
With Moses he spoke “mouth to mouth, 
even apparently, and not in.dark speeches,” 
like those of oracles. 

But theurgical arts were employed. Jo- 
seph divined with his cup, and Balaam em- 
ployed enchantments, or charms, and mystic 
songs to enable him to prophesy. David sent 
away an evil spirit from King Saul by music ; 
and Elisha prophesied under the influence 
which accompanied the playing of a minstrel. 

The prophetic manifestations were often- 
times unmistakably those of clairvoyance. 
Balaam declares that “He heard the word 
of God, he knew the knowledge of the 
Most High, he saw the vision of the Al- 
mighty, falling into a trance, but having his 
eyes open.” Elisha seems to have excelled 
in this. He was conscious of the act of 
his servant Gehazi, when taking a gift fraud- 
ulently from Naaman in his name. “And 
he said to him,‘ went not mine heart forth 
when the man turned again from his chariot 
to meet thee?’?” When Ben Hadad, king 
of Syria, attempted to make Jehoram, king 
of Israel, a prisoner, by stratagem, the latter 
was forewarned by the prophet, and repeat- 
edly saved himself. The King of Israel, in 
a fit of anger, sent an officer to slay him; but 
Elisha was aware of the murderous errand, 
and, also, that the King would hurry in per- 
son to recall the hasty mandate. 

The prophet afterward journeyed to Da- 
mascus, and was waited upon by Hazael, an 
officer of Ben Hadad. Elisha looked stead- 
fastly upon his visitor, and predicted the 
wars and cruelties that the latter would in- 
flict upon the Israelites. Hazael demanded 
in astonishment how he, a dog, or person 
without authority, could be able to do this. 
The prophet answered: “The Lord hath 
showed me that thou shalt be King over 
Syria.” 

Oracles were also employed by the Israel- 
itish kings and judges. When Phinehas 
was high-priest, the Israelites “ inquired of 
the Lord,” at Shiloh, whether they should 
make war against the tribes of Benjamin. 
Saul also did it to no purpose. David had 
better success. With the high-priest, clad 
in the ephod, he obtained responses at 
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Keileh, again at Zikleg, and in the valley of 
the Rephaim (giants). Afterward, he de- 
pended upon Natuan, the prophet, and, also, 
upon Gad, his seer. When Solomon built 
the temple he placed in it an oracle for the 
ark, similar to the one formerly in the tab- 
ernacle. 

ANCIENT ORACLES AND ARTS OF DIVINATION. 

We do not care now to inquire how 
the Israelites differed from other nations of 
ancient or later times; but we find great 
analogy in these matters of which we have 
been treating. Prophets and oracles existed 
in all countries. The temple of Amun, in 
Libya, the sacred grotto of Trophonius, the 
oracles of Delphi and Dodona, and the pyr- 
amid-temple of Bel, in Babylonia, were cele- 
brated in those times. Homer speaks of the 
prophet Calchas. Tiresias, the prophet of 
Thebes, it is said, was struck blind for hay- 
ing looked upon Athena ‘when the goddess 
was unrobed; in other words, he had di- 
vulged to men the secret counsels of the 
gods. His daughter, Manto, was also a pro- 
phetess, and founded the oracle of Clarus or 
Colophon. Her son, Mopsus, also excelled 
in prediction. 

The predictions relating to Cyrus have 
been repeatedly cited. In the prophecy of 
Isaiah, he is named as the conqueror of Bab- 
ylonia; the Magians, before his birth, an- 
nounced his accession to the throne of Asia. 
The career of Xerxes was also indicated by 
predictions. The conquests of Alexander 
were announced by the oracles of his time; 
and, when he returned from India, to Baby- 
lon, the prophets of that city warned him of 
his impending death. The Hindoo sage, 
Calanus, also predicted it to him. 

Augury, by inspection of the intestines of 
animals, and sorcery, or sortilege (divining 
by lot), were also practiced. When Nebu- 
chadnezzar marched westward, and had come 
to the place where the caravans diverged on 
their routes, he cast lots and employed au- 
gury to determine whether to invade the 
country of the Ammonites, or that of the 
Jews. “He stood at the parting of the ways; 
he shuffled the arrows; he looked into the 
liver.” The decision was against Jerusalem. 

HOW REGARDED BY THE GREEK SAGES. 

The philosophers who taught esoteric sci- 
ences appear to have included with it the 





prophetic function. This was true of Py- 
thagoras and his disciples, of Plato and the 
famous Alexandrian school that professed to 
revive his philosophy. Socrates counselled 
young men to study manticism, or divination, 
who were not content with the commoner 
branches of knowledge. Plato, in The Ban- 
quet, gives the discourse of the prophetess, | 
Diotima, upon the endsis, or ecstatic identifi- 
cation of the human soul with the Divine 
Love. This prophetess, he assures us, caused 
the postponing of the plague at Athens ten 
years. 

Apollonius, of Tyana, who was a student 
of the philosophers of India, but affected the 
doctrines of Pythagoras, was especially re- 
markable for his prophetic powers. He was 
addressing an audience at Ephesus, when the 
murder of the Emperor Domitian occurred 
at Rome, and described it as it occurred, 
through his power of second sight. Occur- 
rences like this are not uncommon. John 
Calvin, the reformer, when sick at Geneva, 
heard the music and clangor of a battle that 
was then going on near Paris, between the 
Huguenots and the partisans of the Duke of 
Guise, When the late Doctor Francis Way- 
land was a youth, his mother, whose soul was 
close to his, came one day to his father, at 
their residence at Frankfort street, in the 
city of New York, and besought him: “ Pray 
for our son, for he is in danger.” At that 
very moment, young Wayland, who was ab- 
sent on a trip on the Hudson river, had fallen 
overboard, and was in imminent peril ot 
drowning. 

Apollonius gives the following explanation 
of his powers: “I can see the present and the 
future in aclear mirror. The wise man needs 
not to wait for the vapors of the earth and 
the corruption of the air to foresee plagues 
and fevers; he must know them later than 
God, but earlier than the people. God sees the 
future; common men, the present; the sages, 
that which is about to take place. My pecu- 
liar abstemious mode of life produces an 
acuteness of the senses, or creates some other 
faculty, so that the greatest and most remark- 
able things may be performed.” 

INSTANCES AMONG THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

The early Christians, particularly in the 
Gentile cities, had many prophets in their 
number. Paul, in his epistle to the Corin 
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thians, endeavoring to check their Bacchic 
enthusiasm, remarking that “the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets.” 

The prophetic function continued with the 
new religion. Montanus, a bishop in Phry- 
gia, was regarded as divinely inspired, and a 
large sect of the early Christians, bearing his 
name, extended over Africa and into Europe. 
Tertullian, Augustine, and the martyrs of 
Carthage, were of the number. The Mon- 
tanists seem to have resembled the Bac- 
chantes in the wild enthusiasm that charac- 
terized their orgies. All professed to be 
prophets, and many of them were evidently 
clairvoyant. Tertullian thus describes one 
of the inspired women: “There 1s a sister 
among us indued with the gifts of revelation 
by an ecstacy of spirit into which she falls 
during the time of divine service in the 
church. She converses with angels, and 
sometimes also with the Lord. She sees and 
hears mysteries, knows the hearts of other 
persons, and prescribes medicines to those 
who need them.” It was usual, after the 
assemblies had been dismissed, to take down 
her utterances in writing; and in this way 
much information concerning the spiritual 
world was supposed to have been obtained. 

EARLY SPIRITUALISM. 

The appearing of the dead to the living 
was equallycommon. Indeed, it was a prac- 
tice of the Christians aswell as of others to seek 
to hold converse with those who had departed 
this life. To be sure, there were disbelievers 
as firm as the Sadduceesof Judea. But Lac- 
tantius asserted that they would never dare 
say before a Magian that the soul died with 
tlie body ; for he would refute them on the 
spot by calling up the souls of the dead, ren- 
dering them visible to human eyes, and 
making them foretell future events. 

Synesius, the bishop of Ptolemais, in 
Libya, himself a long-time student of the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, and a disciple of 
the celebrated Hypatia, had a skeptical 
friend named Evagrius, of whom he borrowed 
three hundred gold coins, and in imitation 
of the old Druids, gave his note for the 
amount, payable after death. Evagrius died, 
and three nights afterward, before Synesius 
had learned the fact, appeared to him in a 
dream and said : “ Come to my grave and 
receive back your note ; I have been paid, 





and have written a discharge.” The grave 
was opened, and the note, with a receipt in 
full, written out on the back, was found in 
the right hand of the corpse. The note was 
preserved a long time in the church in 
Cyrene. 

The Neo-Platonists rivaled and even sur- 
passed the Christians in their theurgical 
attainments. They appear to have made the 
subject a science. They possessed the power 
of vaticination in a rare degree. Plotimus 
read the secret thoughts of men. When his 
friend and disciple Porphyry contemplated 
suicide he perceived it and checked the pur- 
pose. A robbery having been committed in 
his house, he called the servants together anJ 
pointed out the offender. He also healed 
diseases, 

A SEER’S OPINION. 

Iamblichus presents us with full descrip- 
tions and expositions of the mystic phenom- 
ena, including the prophecy, visions, inspired 
dreams, trances, and oracles. It is a power, 
he declares, both sacred and beneficial, which 
does not originate from the apparatus or hab- 
its of the body, nor yet from any art which 
may be externally acquired. Even dreams are 
often false, being occasioned by conditions 
of the soul or by daily cares. But when we 
are liberated in sleep from the bodily life, 
the soul may receive divine power, and a 
ken which perceives what has been and what 
shall be; also making discoveries in the 
arts, and perceiving how justice should be 
administered. Medical knowledge is often 
given by sacred dreams. Instances occur 
every day. Thearmy of Alexander was once 
preserved bya dream in which Dionysus 
pointed out the means of safety ; and the 
siege of Aphutis was raised because of a 
dream sent by Amun to Lysander. The 
night-time of the body is the day-time of the 
soul. Insleep the soul is freed from the con- 
straint of the body and enters upon the life 
of higher intelligence. Then “the noble 
faculty” awakens to its power, enabling the 
mind, which contains in itself the principles 
of all that happens, to discern the future in 
those antecedent principles, which make the 
future what it is to be. The nobler part of 
the soul is thus rendered a participant in the 
wisdom and knowledge of -God. 

The hierophant, Iamblichus elsewhere de- 
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clares, is a prophet full of God. The sub- 
ordinate powers of the upper world are at his 
bidding, for he is a god to command them. 
He lives no longer the life common to other 
men. He has exchanged the human life for 
the divine. His action is the organ and 
agent of the divine one that inspires and 
impels him. Such men do not employ the 
working senses like other men; nor have 
they a purpose of their own. They speak 
wisdom which often they donot understand ; 
and their faculties, absorbed in a divine 
power, become the utterance of a superior 
will. 

“Sometimes the body, while under this 
influence, is violently agitated ; sometimes it 
is rigid and motionless, In some instances 
music is heard; in others, discordant and 
fearful sounds. The person of the subject 
has been known to dilate and tower to a 
superhuman height ; in other cases, it has 
been lifted into the air. Even sensation and 
the functions of animal life appear to have 
been suspended ; so that the application of 
fire and wounding with knives have not been 
felt. The more the body and the mind have 
been enfeebled by vigils and fasts, the more 
ignorant the person may be who is brought 
under this influence, the more freely will this 
power be manifested.” 

ANCIENT CLAIRVOYANCE, ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

The modern science of animal magnetism 
finds itself anticipated by these old wonder- 
workers, The sick were treated, and often 
healed, by manipulations; and the clear- 
seeing trance was made the agency to procure 
information from the interior world. The 
other phenomena, incident to these theur- 
gical displays, are analogous to what we now 
witness. Streams of a luminous appearance 
were seen to radiate from the fingers of per- 
sons performing the manipulations. Many 
of the hermits relieved persons by laying on 
their hands, and even by transmitting written 
messages or charms to the invalid. Before 
the Christian era they were denominated 
Essenes, Therapeute, or Healers, from pus- 
sessing this power. They embraced the new 
religion in its turn; for with them the 
external forms were of little account. 

It was also a common affair for the Magians 
and Gnostics to cause tables, and other in- 
animate objects, to move as if alive; and 





they would so influence uncultured men as to 
produce in them whatever sights and sounds 
they pleased. 

All through the Middle Ages, their peculiar 
displays of theurgical and thaumaturgical 
operation appeared in one place, and then in 
another, over the civilized world. Along 
with them was also the old Oriental ascetic 


Observances; sexual and other abstinence 


being regarded, from the most ancient times, 
as essential to the development of higher 
powers of spiritual perception. The peculiar 
views and practices of the Gnostics and Neo- 
Platonists were cherished by the Church and 
the numerous Sectaries. Portents and mar- 
vels instigated priests and princes tu under- 
take the Crusades ; and inspired men wan- 
dered to every corner of the continent in 
obedience to the inward voice. It is asserted 
that two armies of children, aroused by their 
supernatural calls, took the cross and set out 
to redeem the Holy Sepulchre. They never 
arrived ; one expedition returned home in- 
gloriously ; the other set sail on board of 
some pirate shipsand perished in a storm. 

The Albigenses themselves, a Gnostic sect, 
the Waldenses, the Hussites, and Reformers, 
had also their prophets, their marvels, and 
their mystical ecstasies. Teachers believed 
in the Kabbala, and that the arcane art 
could draw the the angels down to mortals, 
as Franklin’s kite brought the lightning from 
the sky. Jacob Behmen founded a school of 
theosophists that yet exists. The Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit constituted a 
community of prophets. The Camisards of 
the Cevennes, in 1701, received a wonderful 
illumination, and for five years wrought 
marvels in obedience to their spiritual 
directors, They predicted events, discerned 
spirits, and overcame the troops of France. 
Here and there, all over Europe, the pro- 
phetic gift was manifested. 

THE SPIRITUAL WORLD AND PROPHECY. 

“It is very probable,” says Stilling, “that 
the inhabitants of the invisible world, and, 
especially, good angels and spirits, read in 
the tables of Providence, and are thus able 
to know, at least, certain future events. So 
much is clear from all the credible informa- 
tion from the invisible world, that every- 
thing which takes place in the material 
world is previously arranged there, and that 
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thence the whole human race is governed— 
yet, in such a manner, that the will of man is 
not under compulsion.” 

Assuming this to be the case, as is appa- 
rent from other confirmatory statements, the 
power of foretelling is as indicated by 
Apollonius of Tyana. The past and future 
are mirrored or recorded in the interior 
world ; and the person whose perceptions 
are vivified to the proper acuteness, may 
know beforehand of events. All men, as 
their hold on the exterior world is weak- 
ened, have a corresponding aptness to descry 
the things of the other. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1580, 
was an event that reverberated throughout 
Europe. Admiral Coligny, the great Hu- 
guenot leader, was murdered on that occa- 
sion. We need not wonder at the harvest 
produced by the dragon’s teeth then sown by 
the Medicis. The surgings of the impending 
storm were perceived by the Pompadour, as 
indicated by her gloomy prediction: “ Apres 
moi le deluge” —after me will come the flood. 

Stilling relates the story of an illuminated 
German woman, the wife of a mechanic, and 
pledges himself for its truth. She died in 
March, 1790. A little while before she was 
interrogated as to the result of the French 
Revolution. She replied that the present 
state of things would not continue; neither 
would the former system ever be restored. 
The result would be very different from what 
people imagined; whole rivers of blood would 
be shed, and dreadful vengeance taken. “I 
see,” added she, “I see Admiral Coligny ex- 
ceedingly busy in this Revolution; I always 
see him in a bloody shirt.” 

We all know that Admiral Coligny, while 
alive, labored incessantly to revive the poli- 
tical and religious institutions of France. 
Can it be that persons, after passing from 
this mode of existence, continue to be busy 
in the invisible world with the affairs that 
occupied their attention before? Or, was the 
Admiral elaborating, for two hundred years 
and more, the terrible retribution which fell 
upon the descendants of those who did the 
murders of St. Bartholomew and the Cevennes! 

CAZOTTE-—STILLING. 

M. Cazotte and his remarkable predictions 
have often been quoted. He was at a dinner 
party in the year 1788. The company were 





depicting the coming golden age of Reason 
and Fraternity. Cazotte was rallied for being 
pensive and abstracted; upon which he pre- 
dicted the bloody events of the Revolution. 
Condorcet, he said, would swallow poison; 
Chamfort would open his veins with his 
knife; Nicolai, Malesherbes, Bailly, Raucher, 
the Duchess de Grammont, and other ladies 
of high rank, all would perish on the scaf- 
fold; and, among others, the king himself. 
Stilling spoke of this prediction to Baron 
von W., a nobleman of great integrity, who 
had long resided in Paris. The Baron re- 
plied that he had been well acquainted with 
M. Cazotte, who was a man of great piety, 
and endowed with a high degree of knowl- 
edge; and added, that M. Cazotte frequently 
predicted the most remarkable things, which 
were always fulfilled; also, that he testified 
at the same time that they were communi- 
cated to him by means of intercourse with 
spirits. 

M. Cazotte predicted his own death, both 
on the occasion noted, and also a little before 
his final arrest. In like manner, the martyr, 
George Wishart, when bound to the stake, 
announced the assassination of Cardinal Bea- 
ton. Stilling, himself, told of the death- 
wound of his friend, Lavater, the physiog- 
nomist, at the very hour that it was inflicted. 
A court fool, in Germany, announced a con- 
flagration in Colmar. Emanuel Swedenborg, 
in like manner, described a fire at Stockholm, 
while it was burning, being at the time in 
Gottenburg. Did he knuw of the French 
Revolution! 

“Tf,” says Stilling, “the developed faculty 
of presentiment can only be instructed by in- 
formation from the invisible world, concern- 
ing those things which are about to happen 
in a short time, and for which the foundation 
is already laid; if it appears difficult to ex- 
plain how Cazotte could know, six years be- 
fore, everything so distinctly, even the num- 
ber of incisions with the razor, the number 
of blood-lettings, etc.; I reply, that the 
French Revolution, in its results the most 
important event in the history of the world, 
was planned many years before. I know from 
an eye-and-ear-witness that just at the period 
when Louis XVI. was affianced to Marie-An- 
toinette, of Austria—at-the time when this 
marriage was concluded upon in Vienna— 
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the fall of the royal family was determined, 
and this marriage-contract alone protracted 
its accomplishment.” 

These examples of prophetic vaticination 
may be multiplied indefinitely. They are as 
common in our time as in the days of Hebrew 
seers, Christian fathers, and Platonic theur- 
gists. Our Doddrige and Joseph Hoag 
dreamed prophetically ; our Tennant and 
others beheld visions. In 1858 the writer 
heard Fishbough predict the civil war, and 
the great financial and social changes to grow 
out of it, culminating in general demoraliza- 
tion of society. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is evident that the human soul, in cer- 
tain conditions and relations, is analogous to 
an electric wire. It will thrill other souls 
with its own fire, and receive from all with 
whom it is en rapport communications of 
what they are doing, thinking, and wishing. 
Why may not the same communication exist 





across the line between this and the interior 
world, and bring us near to angels, spirits, 
and potencies of the invisible region? 
Nevertheless, what is better than such 
power and achievement, is that wholesome 
condition of the mind and affections which 
produces, as of its own out-birth, those sen- 
timents and emotions of reverence and jus- 
tice, those deep principles of unselfish regard 
for the well-being of others, which render 
the person, in every fiber of being, pure, good, 
and true.* We have little occasion for the 
illumination of lamps, stars, and meteors, or 
even of the light of the moon herself, when 
we have the sun at meridian, beaming forth 
his golden effulgence in every direction. Nor 
need we the utterances of seers, expounders, 
or even of prophets, when we are truly at 
one with the Divine Source of Life and In- 
telligence, and so inspired with the sacred 
enthusiasm, that we, as of our own accord, 
do the will and think the thoughts of God, 
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THE PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE OF SENSATIONAL LITERATURE. 


BY AMELIE VY. PETIT. 


N the term sensational literature we in- 
clude not only the class of novels usually 
so called, but also the greater part of news- 
paper accounts of murders and other infam- 
ous crimes, reporters’ interviews with notori- 
ous criminals, and paragraphs relating the 
movements, actions, and sayings of vicious 
persons who have not, perhaps, fallen under 
the condemnation of law. 

The most deadly foes to moral progress that 
civilization has to contend with are intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and drugs, and licentiousness. 
By the legal overthrow or suppression of 
these evils, greater good might be gained in 
a twelvemonth, by the prevention of crime, 
than the whole force of the clergy would be 
able to accomplish in a century of unremitting 
effort. The press and the teacher often for- 
get or ignore the fact, that they wield a more 
powerful influence, for good or ill, than the 
pulpit, and, consequently, the responsibility 
is greater. 

Knowing the fallibility of human nature, 
we ought, in our strong hours, to guard and 
fence ourselves against ourselves in our weak- 





er hours; for, paradoxical as it seems, it 1s our 
weakness against which arms must be taken 
to provide defense. We never need fear 
devils from without, if a saint keeps house 
within; but if an evil spirit, masked though 
he be, and “dressed in white raiment,” have 
possession of the soul, the doors will readily 
open to admit another, or a legion. 
There is a spark of evil in the purest hu- 
man breast—or, we might say, a flint, from 
which a spark may be struck. If that fire, 
latent or active, be kept from contact with 
inflammable matter, we are safe from confla- 
gration; but what noble edifices go down to 
desolating ruin through the agency of one 
burning straw, one crisped wisp of paper! 
Literature ought to be a pure teacher. 
Some of our grandest books need cleansing. 
Simple-minded young girls have been de- 
stroyed by middle-aged friends proving to 
them from the Bible that they were commit- 
ting no sin; therefore, the gross stories of the 
Old Testament should be omitted from fam- 
ily Bibles; no soul should be imperiled; the 
Bible would still recount sufficient wicked- 
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ness to convince us “there is none righteous, 
no, not one.” 

The improper allusions and expressions 
should be weeded from every volume of 
Shakspeare. It is not necessary that youths 
and maidens should imbibe pvison, simply to 
preserve intact a monument of the indecencies 
tolerated in a dead century. They are as 
little a part of the true soul of Shakspeare 
as the obsolete spelling which has long been 
discarded. Let scholars and grown men grub 
amid this dirt, if they will—they know it 
for dirt, and can brush it aside—but let it be 
kept from the innocent, for it is not true that 
“to the pure al/ things are pure;” the clean- 
er, whiter, any fabric, the blacker shows a 
stain—the soul is no exception to this rule. 

No scandalous story should be related in 
the presence of the young—we know not 
what moral taint it may convey; much less 
should they be allowed to read such things. 
To many persons, reading of wickedness is 
worse in its effects than hearing of it, for 
there is apt to be more warning in the tale 
told than in the tale read. 

Familiarity with sin or crime is not good 
for any human soul—it hardens or debases. 
Some may contend that temptation thus of- 
fered, if overcome, strengthens virtue; but 
the ordinary struggles of any soul with evil 
are quite sufficient for such purposes, without 
laying by a stock of extraordinary ones. How 
often criminals, in their last confessions, say 
that having heard some atrocious crime mi- 
nutely described put in motion a train of 
evil thoughts, which finally ended in their 
committing something equally terrible. 

There is such a fatal fascination in wrong- 
doing to draw one on and on, and in every 
human heart is a rock, round which a moral 
maelstrom may be found, in whose slow- 
circling, enchanted whirls the soul may go 
down to ruin. The ways of evil are always 
labyrinthine, and he who enters into them 
ever so little way is in danger of losing the 
clue, and of being led farther and ever far- 
ther by sylvan voices calling in the distance, 
and fairy enchantments that conceal from him 
the way traversed, till lost, friend-forsaken, 
friends come to jeer at his agony, and desper- 
ation hurries him into a felon’s grave. 

The companionship of crime that intimate 
knawledge of it brings to the soul, is just as 





much to be avoided by one who would keep 
himself unpolluted as companionship with 
criminals themselves. The young might al- 
most as well be permitted to associate in 
reality with the bad, as to be permitted to 
associate in heart and soul with such close 
knowledge of their wickedness as many pa- 
pers and books give, mentally as well as phy- 
sically. 

“ The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain.” 

And whoever contemplates the surging waves 
of sin too long, isin mortal danger of being 
engulfed — the higher he stands upon the 
white cliffs of innocence, the farther and 
more fatal the fall. 

The sensational literature of the day is the 
parent of, at least, one-third the sin of the 
day. Directly or indirectly, it is dragging 
down the pure, the innocent, the beautiful, 
and the brave into the slime, the degradation, 
and the corruption of the lowest haunts of 
infamy. It is as hundred-headed as the 
Hydra, and, snake-like, glides everywhere. 
In the Sunday-school library, in every draw- 
ing-room, beside every fireside, one may de- 
tect “the trail of the serpent.” The venom 
works slowly, but none the less surely. It 
has entered the heart of that gentle-seeming 
maiden, who looks “like the innocent flow- 
er,” placing there discontent with her plain 
dress, and home, and companions, and a de- 
sire for adventure, display, and novelty, that 
will work into and corrupt her heart, till she 
becomes but a worthless weed, to be finally 
trampled upon and despised. . 

Through all classes of society, high or low, 
rich or poor, learned or ignorant, the dark 
poison is working. No one can escape & 
smutch from its blackness. The sin of 8 
stranger, enacted in a foreign land, may dis- 
color the whiteness of our innocence. This 
is a fatality none can foresee or avoid; but 
we can avoid voluntarily submitting our souls 
to this subtile temptation. 

We can turn our eyes from the paragraphs 
that recite the sin and shame of the fallen. 
We can leave unread the shocking details of 
murder and base wickedness, and we can re- 
fuse to listen to tales of scandal or unseemly 
jests. If we deliberately read a novel or book 
that presents false and exaggerated views of 
life, morbid and distorted judgments of right 
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and wrong, ideal pictures of wealth, ease, and 
fame, won without adequate effort, we are 
sowing the seeds of sin and crime in our own 
souls, and we may fear lest the too plentiful 
harvest bring our ruin. 

This widespread fondness for romance is 
fostered in all schools of a high grade by the 
constant study of ancient mythologies and an 
exaggerated estimate of Greek and Latin au- 
thors who relate men’s deeds and thoughts 
almost exclusively; while the sciences that 
would translate to all God’s thoughts and 
modes of working are crowded aside as of 





little educational value. If parents and Sun- 
day-school officers would supply their chil- 
dren with books of natural history, with those 
charming and wonderful little treatises which 
relate the habits and traits of birds, butter- 
flies, and flowers, of insects, marine plants, 
and shells, of tribes and races of men, and 
would sweep into the nearest furnace all 
those namby-pamby lies with which, for the 
most part, their shelves are stocked, they 
would confer a benefit upon the rising gene- 
ration, for which .they would deserve to be 
canonized, 





26 
ooo 


THE WORD. 


BY A. L. 


Wuart shall I call Thee, O most wondrous Power, 

That, uncreated, doth create all things? 

Thou pulsing Heart of the vast universe, 

Whose life-blood courses like a river through 

The misty regions of unmeasured space ; 
Invisible Hand 

That leadeth men in ways all wonderful; 
Unconquerable Will, 

Against whose power we strive, and vainly strive, 

Failing through striving to perceive 

That by submission only we attain 

The gloriousness whereunto we aspire! 
Spirit of Love and Truth! 

Lo! we would pray— 

What shall we call Thee unto whom we bow ? 

What shall we call Thee? Gop! 


God! God! 
The universe hath tongue to speak only of God! 
Like the great voice of swelling waters, 
That grand Name doth swallow up all other sounds, 
Filling the spacy worlds 
With music sweet and solemn. 
Lo, the storm, 
Deep-voiced and lightning-eyed, 
Preaches with fearful eloquence 
His strength, His grandeur, His sublimity; 





MUZZEY. 


The seas jesty; 
Thunder with whitening lips His might and ma- 
The happy valleys through whose green hearts run 
The erystal arteries of health and life 
Sing in sweet undertones 
The praises of His beauty and His holiness. 


The exalted hills, 
With calg heads shining in the face of Heaven 
Through th’ eternal ages softly say, 
Glory be unto God! 
And the winged worlds on high 
Catch the uprising hymn and shout, 
Amen! Amen! 
Glory! Glory! Glory be to God! 
Who was, and is, and will be evermore! 


For the sick, sad, and suffering soul, 
Striving with all its might for strength to bear 
The cross of life, 
There is no name for God but God; 
And that one word is prayer! 
God! God! 
Thro’ the black night we reach up pleading hands— 
Our dumb, white lips give forth no sound of woe, 
Speechless our sorrow is—nameless our needs, 
God! God! cries the despairing soul, 
And nothing more can say! 


sv 


GIVE THEM FREELY. 


m HAT?” Something that costs us 

nothing, but which we dole out as 
sparingly as though they were diamonds or 
dollars; and we know how precious these 
are in the eyes of most men. But what I 
would have you bestow upon all with whom 
you may come in contact, and freely, is more 
precious than either; their value is inestima- 
ble, yet the very giving will enrich the giver. 





Kind words. They have upborne many a 
sinking heart through fierce and fiery trials, 
which, but for them, would have been utterly 
overwhelmed. They can, they have, saved 
the erring, encouraged the weak and feeble, 
and made still stronger the strong ones. 
Even a dog’s eyes will brighten at them. 

You need not search for objects on whom 
to bestow them. They are all about you— 
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they are needed everywhere. In your home 
—yes, first of all places, in your home. They 
will fill it full of sunshine. Give them freely. 
If your heart is right before God, you will 
never speak rudely, pettishly, or unkindly in 
that place where are clustered the holiest, 
purest of earthly ties. Oh! it must be that 
the great Searcher of hearts will hold us 
fearfully responsible for our influence in our 
home. We can not be too watchful, we can 
not strive too earnestly or pray too often for a 
loving, gentle manner. Keep your heart 
pure; try to cultivate a tender sympathy for 
others—or, rather, in one word, strive to live 
out of self; it is worth striving for, though it 
take your whole lifetime to learn the les- 
son—God will take care of the rest. 

Speak kindly to your dependents and in- 
feriors; to the poor destitute ones. They 
possess little, and may appreciate a warm, 
friendly and encouraging word even more 
than those who abound. Do not be afraid to 
give them your hand—never mind if theirs 








is rough and brown—it may help them over 
a rough place in their rugged pathway ; it 
will illumine your own. 

Depend upon it, not one of the loving 
words you utter shull pass unnoticed by Him 
who has said that not even a sparrow can 
fall without His notice. 

If we would each day take some weary 
one by the hand; help, encourage, and cheer 
one heart by our loving sympathy, think! 
we should have made three hundred and 
sixty-five immortal beings the happier for 
our existence in one year; then add this 
number each year for ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, and it may be the allotted number, 
“three-score years and ten.” Why! what a 
glorious record for us to find at that great 
day when the secret of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed !—when wealth and position can 
avail us nothing, but noble loving deeds shall 
shine forth as the perfect day—not one for- 
gotten—not one hidden, not one unrewarded. 

E. C. 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you hve an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 


lectual onl 
the complete mau cau be formed. 


, and you have a diseased oddity —it may be a mooster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 





DR. 


HORACE WELLS, 


AND THE DISCOVERY OF ANZ STHESIA. 


HIS eminent gentleman had a tem- 
perament of remarkable susceptibil- 
ity, almost amounting to tenderness, 
He had also a great deal of strength 
and fortitude, as if he had inherited his 
strength and determination and force of 
character from the father, and his nerv- 
ous sensibility and refinement of feeling 
from the mother. We sometimes find 
strength and coarseness combined, some- 
times weakness and coarseness; in this 
case we find strength and fineness com- 
bined. He evidently had a thin skull 
and a large, active brain, and while he 
was heroic and earnest, he was sensitive 
to a fault. 
He had a harmonious intellect, was 





quick in perception, retentive in memo- 
ry, thoughful, and philosophical. He 
had large Ideality, which gave him a 
sense Sf beauty, finish, and perfection. 
Large Constructiveness joined to well- 
developed Causality gave him inventive 
power; and he had strong Spirituality, 
which enabled him to appreciate by an 
intuitive outreach and upreach of mind 
the higher realms of thought and aspira- 
tion. He imitated well, conformed to 
usage, adapted himself to circumstances 
readily; was an accurate rather than a 
copious talker, but always had some 
thing to say which was interesting. He 
was very expressive in his conversation, 
because he was a strong and clear thipker. 
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From his features we judge that he 
was a very true friend, enthusiastic and 
ardent toward those he liked, and con- 
fided with more than ordinary openness 
and fidelity. He was combative, in- 


and intrigue of others. He had integrity 
and manly pride, a sensitive regard to 
public sentiment, respect for age, and 
sympathy for the poor and suffering, 
which made him liberal and tender. He 




















clined to contend earnestly for that 
which he deemed the truth, but was 
almost too frank for association with 
average men; he had that child-like 
fidelity and sincerity which made him 
open to the selfishness and deception 





was a sharp, clear-headed, intuitive, in- 
ventive, and ingenious man, with talent 
adapting him to almost any walk in life. 
If he had been more cold and selfish he 
could have taken life’s rebuffs and dis- 
appointments with less unhappiness, 
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Dr. WELLS was a native of Windsor, Hart- 
ford County, Vermont, where he first drew 
breath January 21st, 1815, and was the eldest 
of three children of the family, and possessed 
in an extraordinary degree the characteristics 
of the genuine New Englander. 

Among the earlier settlers of Windsor, Conn., 
were his grandparents, Captain Hezekiah Wells 
and Sarah Trumbull. The former served with 
honor in the Revolutionary War, and was an 
influential man. The parents of young Wells 
were intelligent, and gave their children every 
advantage for mental and moral culture. At 
maturity the doctor is said to huve strongly 
resembled his father in general appearance, 
remarkable mental activity, and generosity of 
disposition. Young Wells acquired most of 
his education at the academies in Amherst, 
Mass., and Walpole, N. H. He early manifest- 
ed great inventive genius and mechanical tal- 
ent. In 1834 he commenced the study of den- 
tistry in Boston, and attained a very eminent 
rank. He continued in the profession until 
1844, during which time he published “ An 
Essay on Teeth,” and made many important 
improvements in this art. In 1844 Dr. Wells 
gave to the world his wonderful discovery: 
that insensibility to pain could be produced in 
men and animals by inhalation of nitrous oxide 
gas—a state or condition now generally known 
as anesthesia. 

He died in New York on the 24th of Jan- 
uary, 1848, aged thirty-three years—at the 
period when his claims were beginning to be 
acknowledged in Europe and America, and 
just as he had received the announcement that 
the French Academy had awarded him the 
honorary title of M.D. Dr. Wells was of me- 
dium height, had a very large head, a compact 
and elegant figure, blonde complexion, pleas- 
ing countenance and address, and a fine per- 
sonal appearance. As a citizen, he was a man 
of great purity of character, and of a thought- 
ful and religions turn of mind. 

He was buried in the North Cemetery in 
Hartford, where his honored grave is a center 
of interest to all who revere the memories of 
the benefactors of mankind. His widow and 
only son survive him. A monument, sur- 
mounted by a bronze statue, has been ordered 
by the Legislature of Connecticut, conjointly 
with his fellow-citizens of Hartford, with whom 
he was immensely popular, to be erected to his 
memory, under the general supervision of Gov- 
ernor Marshall Jewell. The execution of this 
statue has been confided to the promising young 
artist, Bartlett, and is now completed in Paris, 





ready for casting in bronze. A copy of this 

statue is also to be erected in Central Park on 

the 11th of December, 1874, by the medical 

faculty and others, that being the anniversary 

of the discovery and demonstration in his own 

person of anesthesia by Dr. Wells in 1844. 
THE HISTORY OF ANASSTHESIA. 

We had the rare gratification of being pres- 
ent at Steinway Hall on the stormy evening of 
May 21st, 1873, and of listening to the exhaus- 
tive address of Dr. J. Marion Sims, the founder 
of the N. Y. State Woman’s Hospital, on the 
History of Anesthesia, in which he settled 
most conclusively that this great and benefi- 
cent discovery was due to the late Horace 
Wells, of Hartford, Conn. Dr. Sims awarded 
all due credit to Morton and Jackson of Bos- 
ton for the use of etherization to produce anzs- 
thesia, and equal credit to Sir James Y. Simp- 
son for the use of chloroform as an anesthetic 
agent, and to the great English surgeon and 
scientist, Richardson, and others for the use of 
other similar agents. 

The results of the investigation into all the 
facts by Dr. Sims, as set forth in his discourse, 
will undoubtedly be accepted the world over 
as settling finally the merit of the discovery of 
anzsthesia as due to Horace Wells. 

Dr. Sims was selected to prepare and deliver 
this historic statement because of his eminent 
fitness to deal dispassionately with the subject, 
also because of his recognized reputation as a 
surgeon and a man. Dr. Sims was followed 
by Prof. Doremus, with experiments on the 
chemistry of anesthetic agents ; by Prof. Frank 
H. Hamilton, on the practical application of 
anesthesia in surgery; and by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher on the benefits to the world of 
the discovery made by Dr. Wells. The plat- 
form was occupied by one of the largest and 
most influential assemblages ever seen on 4 
similar occasion, and the auditorium was filled 
to the utmost limit with the élite of scientific 
and cultivated society in and around New 
York. 

The following synopsis of Dr. Sims’ address 
will give a very complete resumé of the essen- 
tial facts of the subject, so that all our readers 
may in some measure enjoy with us the tardy 
rendering of justice to the memory of one who 
was unjustly sought to be robbed in life and 
death of his fairly earned honors as a benefac- 
tor of his kind. Dr. Sims said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 
By the term anesthesia we mean a state of in- 
sensibility to pain, produced artificially by the 
inhalation of narcotic gases or vapors. Sub- 
stances capable of producing this condition 
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are called anesthetics. We now have many 
agents of this sort. Those in most general use 
are the nitrous oxide gas, sulphuric ether, 
chloric ether, chloroform, amyl, bichloride of 
mytheline, and others, besides various com- 
binations of some of these. With the excep- 
tion of vaccination, the discovery of the im- 
mortal Jenner, perhaps no greater boon has 
ever been bestowed by medicine upon humani- 
ty than that of producing temporary and com- 
plete insensibility to pain. 

This search has been constantly going on in 
all ages and in all countries, until, at last, 
mesmerism was called to our aid. Our great 
Mott essayed an operation on a mesmerized 
yatient, and the late Dr. Josiah C. Nott, of 

fubile, attempted the same thing about the 
same time, but without success. But now man- 
kind everywhere reaps the benefits of Anes- 
thesia. No serious operation is ever performed 
without it. And it is alike applicable to infan- 
cy, to middle life, and to old age. The story 
of the discovery of Ansesthesia is so simple and 
straightforward, that we wonder at this day 
how there should ever have been a doubt or a 
dispute as to its real authorship. 

Some thirty years ago a young man, by the 
name of Colton, was traveling through New 
England, and delivering popular lectures on 
the subject of nitrous oxide, or laughing gas, 
illustrating its effects on the human system by 
administering the gas to any of his audience 
who wished to take it. At Hartford, Ct., there 
lived a young dentist, by the name of Horace 
Wells. He was a man of great inventive 
genius and fine mechanical talent. He pos- 
sessed a peculiarly active, investigating, and 
philosophic mind. Naturally kind-hearted, 

enerous, and sympathetic, he earnestly sought 
‘or some means of relieving the pain necessarily 
inflicted in the practice of his profession. His 
inquiring mind had been at work for a long 
time in this direction. In August, 1840, he 
was called to extract a molar tooth for Mr., 
now Dr., L. P. Brockett, of Brooklyn, New 
York. Its extraction was difficult, and gave an 
unusual amount of pain. Subsequently a con- 
versation between these two gentlemen turned 
incidentally, and very naturally, upon the pain 
of this and other surgical operations, when 
Wells asked Brockett if he had ever seen any 
one take the nitrous oxide gas? Brockett re- 


plied in the affirmative, and Wells then said, ° 


“he believed that a man might be made so 
drunk by this gas (the nitrous oxide), or some 
similar agent, that dental or other operations 
might be performed upon him without any sen- 
sation of pain on the part of the patient.” Ac- 
cording to Dr.Brockett’s testimony this occurred 
in 1840, more than four years before the great 
discovery of anssthesia was actually made. 
Colwn, who was destined to play incidentally 
a very important role in this discovery, arrived 
at Hartford on the 10th of December, 1844. On 
the evening of that day he lectured before a 
large audience, and wound up the evening’s 
entertainment by administering the gas to 
several gentlemen, among them Dr. Wells. At 
last Mr. Samuel A. Cooley took the gas, and, 
becoming furiously excited, rushed heedlessly 
about, and struck his legs against some benches. 





When he recovered his consciousness he sat 
down by the side of Dr. Wells, who asked him 
if he had not hurt himself? He replied, “ No.” 
Wells then said, “ You must have done so, for 
you hit yourself against the benches.” The 
young man then pulled up his pants, his knees 
were = hurt, and the blood was running 
down his legs. He said, “I did not feel any 
pain at the time.” Wells then turned, and re- 
marked to his friend, Mr. David Clarke, who 
was near him, and was an eye-witness of all 
this: “I believe a man, by taking that gas, 
could have a tooth extracted, or a limb am- 
putated, and not feel the pain.” At that mo- 
ment the discovery of anesthesia was made, 
and it only needed a deliberate practical ap- 
plication of its principles to produce intention- 
ally what had happened accidentally in the 
person of Mr. Cooley. 

As Wells walked home with his wife, after 
the lecture, she playfully chided him for taking 
the gas, and making himself ridiculous before 
a public assembly. He excused himself by 
saying the evening’s lesson was a valuable one 
to him, and that he was now convinced that 
the gas might be used to prevent pain in dental 
and other surgical operations, and that he in- 
tended to test it on himself to-morrow morning. 
Wells was so full of the thought that he could 
not quietly retire torest. But leaving his wife 
at home, he sallied forth to proclaim his dis- 
covery, and he went to see his friend, Dr. 
Riggs, who occupied an office on the same floor 
with Dr. Wells. He told Riggs that he had 
been to Colton’s lecture, that he and others had 
taken the gas, and that one of the young men 
had injured himself, but did not know at the 
time he had been hurt. A long discussion fol- 
lowed, when Wells declared his determination 
to take the gas for the extraction of a tooth, 
and he engaged Dr. Riggs to do the operation 
for him on the following morning. 

Thus we see that Wells was so thoroughly 
possessed with the idea of the anesthetic — 
erties of the gas, that he declared first to Mr. 
Clarke, then to his wife, and then to Dr. Riggs, 
all within an hour, his full conviction on the 
subject, and his unalterable determination to 
to put it to the test in his own person on the 
following morning. To avoid any legal risk 
to any one, in case of a fatal result, Dr. Wells 
decided to assume all responsibility, and to ad- 
minister the gas to himself, which he did, sit- 
ting in his dental chair, with Colton, Cooley, 
and others, standing behind a screen, as Dr. 
Riggs says, ready to run away in case of a 
fatal termination of the experiment. 

According to arrangement made the evening 
before between Riggs and Wells, Wells sought 
out Colton, and obtained from him a bagfull of 
the gas, which was brought to Wells’ office by 
Colton, at 10 o’clock the same morning, when 
Wells immediately sat down in his operating 
chair, and inhaled the nitrous oxide gas till he 
became insensible, and Dr. Riggs extracted one 
of his largest molar teeth. It required great 
force to extract it. Dr. Wells did not manifest 
any sensibility to pain. He remained under 
the influence of the gas some time after, and 
immediately upon recovering from it he threw 
up his arms and exclaimed: “A new era iy 
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tooth-pulling! It did not burt me more than 
the prick of a pin. It is the greatest discovery 
ever made!” 

At that moment the discovery, no longer 
theoretical, became an accomplished fact; the 
discoverer proving in his own person the truth 
of his discovery. This was on the 11th De- 
cember, 1844. 

Let it be remembered that nitrous oxide 
was the first agent ever successfully and inten- 
tionally given as an anesthetic for a surgical 
operation; that Wells was the first person who 
ever submitted to an operation under an anes- 
thetic, and that Riggs was the first who ever 
performed an operation on an anesthetized 
patient. From that moment Wells’ enthusiasm 
was unbounded. He gave his heart and soul 
to the subject. He learned from Colton how 
to make and administer the gas; he experi- 
mented with it daily, and he published his ex- 
periments openly. He did not hide his great 
discovery from the world. He did not take 
out a patent for it under a fictitious name. No, 
no! This large-hearted man, this great philan- 
thropist, gave freely to the world his great 
discovery. 

He took every means in his power to lay it 
before the profession and the community. He 
did not hide his light under a bushel. He 
went out into the highways and the byways, 
and compelled men to come in and witness his 
work. He first drew the dentists around him, 
and then the medical profession. He had 
every doctor in the town and in the country 
round about to come and assist at his opera- 
tions. Dr. Marcy, of this city, was then a resi- 
dent of Hartford, and, among others, was in- 
vited to witness the effects of the nitrous oxide 
gas as an anesthetic. Like every one else, he 
was at first incredulous, but when he saw teeth 
extracted without pain under its influence, he 
was convinced. And he told Wells that, when 
he was a student at Amherst College, he with 
other students had often for amusement inhaled 
the nitrous oxide gas, and also the vapor of 
sulphuric ether, and that the effects of the two 
were identical, and he suggested to Wells to 
try ether as a substitute for the gas. 

At this hiut Wells did try it. He inhaled it 

himself, and he says: “I found it very difficult 
to inhale the vapor of ether, in consequence of 
the choking sensation. For this reason, and 
for the reason that Dr. Marcy and myself came 
.to the conclusion that nitrous oxide gas was 
not so liable to do injury, I resolved to adhere 
to this alone.” A few days after this, a sailor 
called on Dr. Marcy, and asked him to extir- 
pate a small wen or tumor on the side of his 
head. 

Marcy, thinking this a good chance to try 
the anesthetic powers of ether, gave the man 
the vapor of sulphuric ether till he was insen- 
sible, and he then cut out the tumor, which 
was about the size of an English walnut. This 
was done in January, 1845, and it is the first 
surgical operation ever performed under the 
anesthetic effects of sulphuric ether. Dr. Mar- 
cy, having witnessed unesthesia by nitrous 
oxide gas in the hands of Dr. Wells, and now 
having accomplished it himself by ether, ad- 
vised Wells to stick to the gas, as being, per- 





haps, the safest agent of the two. The Profes- 
sors at Amherst, and at Trinity College, and at 
Harvard, and at Yale, were in the habit of 
cautioning students against the danger of in- 
haling the ether vapor, and it is probable that 
this influenced, in some degree, the conclusions 
of Marcy and Wells. ells-also consulted 
Dr. P. W. Elisworth on the comparative safety 
of the two agents, and on the propriety of sub- 
stituting ether for the gas, and Ellsworth ad- 
vised him by all means to confine himself to 
the use of the gas, Wells then, upon the ad- 
vice of Marcy and of Ellsworth, adhered to the 
use of the gas, knowing at the time that the 
ether was as efficient, but more unpleasant to 
take, and possibly more dangerous. Wells 
then, in conjunction with Dr. Riggs, gave the 
gas daily for the extraction of teeth, and con- 
tinued to do so whenever the state of his health 
permitted him. Other dentists in Hartford 
adopted its use, among whom may be men- 
tioned the names of Dr. Terry, Dr. Braddock, 
and Dr. Crofoot. 

But Wells felt all the time that his discovery 
had a wider range than it could find in Hart- 
ford. He was anxious to introduce it into gen- 
eral surgery, and to lay it more broadly before 
the profession and the world. Accordingly, a 
few weeks after he made his discovery, he 
went to Boston for this purpose, and, through 
his former pupil, Dr. Morton, he was intro- 
duced to Dr. John C. Warren, Dr. Hayward, 
and Dr. Charles T. Jackson. Dr. Warren gave 
a willing ear to what he had to say on anes- 
thesia, and invited him to address his class in 
the medical college on the subject, and he did 
so at some length. He remained in Boston 
several days with the expectation of giving the 
nitrous oxide gas to a man who was to submit 
to an amputation at the hands of Dr. John C. 
Warren. 

For some cause the operation was postponed. 
Dr. Wells was then invited to extract a tooth 
for a patient in presence of the medical class, 
which be did. But, unfortunately, the gas-bag 
was removed too soon, and before the patient 
was sufficiently anesthetized. The operation 
was therefore a comparative failure; the pa- 
tient screamed out and said he felt the pain of 
extraction. Wells was hooted at and unfeel- 
ingly hissed out of the amphitheater by the 
thoughtless young men present, and he was 


‘pronounced a charlatan, and his anesthetic a 


humbug. On the same evening, however, he 
gave the gas before several of the students at a 
private house, and extracted teeth with entire 
success, as is testified by several of those pres- 
ent now living, with oath. 

But the above incident was too much for his 
proud, ardent, sensitive, honest nature, and he 
returned home almost broken-hearted, and he 
was, in consequence, prostrated by a serious 
illness, from which he did not recover for many 
months. When he recovered his health, he 
went to work again with his anesthetic. His 
wife says that after his recovery he was con- 
stantly engaged in trying experiments on him- 
self and others; that he would often lie awake 
at night, frequently went without proper nour- 
ishment; that his health was worn down by 
excitement, and that he was obliged to suspend 
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business again for along time. But notwith- 
standing the interruptions occasioned by his 
feeble health, his friend and co-laborer, Dr. 
Riggs, continued the use of the gas as an anes- 
thetic in his practice till the discovery of chlo- 
roform by Simpson. Dr. Wells, in his paper 
presented to the French Institute, in 1847, vin- 
dicating his claims as the discoverer of anes- 
thesia, says: “ Dr. Morton, who is a dentist in 
Boston, was instructed in his profession by 
myself, about five years since, and I subse- 
quently assisted in establishing him in the city 
of Boston, and after I had made the discovery 
I had frequent interviews with him, and at one 
of these he requested me to instruct bim how 
to prepare the gas which I had been giving so 
successfully in Hartford, stating that he wished 
to make a trial of it in Boston.” 

This interview was in Hartford, and Dr. 
Wells told Morton to ask Dr. Charles T. Jack- 
son to make it for him, as he was a chemist. 
ope on his return to Boston, Morton 
called on Dr. Jackson, and asked him if he 
(Morton) could not be instructed how to make 
the gas. Jackson replied that he could not do 
it without apparatus, and the assistance of 
some one who had some chemical knowledge, 
and that there was danger of his getting nitric 
oxide instead of nitrous oxide gas. Hierten 
then asked Jackson to make some for him. 
Dr. Jackson declined, saying he was too busy 
at that time to do so. As Morton was about 
to take his leave, Jackson told him that he 
could recommend something that would make 
his patients insensible, and then he could do 
what he pleased with them. Morton asked 
him what it was. Dr. Jackson told him to go 
to Burnett's and get some pure sulphuric ether, 
and pour it on a handkerchief and put it to the 
patient’s mouth and let him inhale it. Morton 
asked what sulphuric ether was? Jackson ex- 
plained all about it, and went into his labora- 
tory, and showed Morton a specimen of ether. 
Morton then inquired if it would be safe to use 
it? Jackson assured him that it was perfectly 
safe. On the evening of the day Morton re- 
turned from his visit to Jackson, Mr. Eben 
Frost came to his office, saying he had a dread- 
ful toothache, but was afraid to have the tooth 
extracted. He asked Dr. Morton if he could 
mesmerize him, and take it out? Morton told 
him he had something better than mesmerism, 
and he poured out some ether on a handker- 
chief and asked Frost to inhale it. He inhaled 
it till he was insensible; Dr. Hayden held a 
candle, for it was late in the evening, and Dr. 
Morton extracted his tooth. This was on the 
30th September, 1846. Morton went the next 
day to inform Jackson of the perfect success of 
his experiment. Teeth were subsequently ex- 
tracted for others under the influence of the 
ether, and on the 16th October the ether was 
given in the Massachusetts General Hospital to 
a patient who had a tumor exsected from the 
neck by the distinguished surgeon, Dr. John 
C. Warren. 

On the next day, the 17th October, another 
tumor was exsected from the arm by Dr. Hay- 
ward, in the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
urder the influence of ether; and from that 
time it came rapidly into general use, not only 





in the . * cities, but throughout the whole 
country. Liston was the first to use it in Eng- 
land, at the University College Hospital, Lon- 
don, and he immediately wrote to Edinbugh, 
where it was taken up by James Miller, Sir 
James Y. Simpson, and others. And soon 
anesthesia, by sulphuric ether, was adopted 
by the whole profession throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

On the 27th October, 1846, Professor Charles 
T. Jackson and Dr. W. T. G. Morton applied 
to the Government for a patent, in which they 
claimed that they had “ invented or discovered 
a new and useful improvement in surgical op- 
erations,” which consisted in the inhalation of 
the vapor of sulphuric ether to produce insen- 
sibility to pain during operations. They con- 
fided to the Patent Office the fact that ether 
was the agent used, but published to the world 
that their discovery was a new compound, 
which they called Letheon! 

Jackson, who ought never to have consented 
to such a fraud, assigned his interest in the 
patent over to Morton. Morton, who appeared 
never to have had an idea higher than that of 
making money out of his discovery, overran 
the country with his agents to sell the Letheon 
to physicians, with the right to use the same 
in certain districts. While Morton was eagerly 
trying to put money in his purse, Jackson was 
quietly looking to the honors of the discovery, 
for we find that on the 12th November, 1846, 
he sent a sealed communication to the French 
Academy of Sciences, in which he says, “ Five 
or six years ago I noticed the peculiar state of 
insensibility into which the nervous system is 
thrown by the inhalation of the vapor of sul- 
phuric ether, which I respired abundantly, 
first by way of experiment, and afterward 
when I had a severe catarrh, caused by the in- 
halation of chlorine gas. I have latterly made 
a useful application of this fact by persuading 
a dentist of this city to administer the vapor of 
ether to his patients when about to undergo 
the operation of extraction of teeth. It was 
observed that persons suffered no pain in the 
operation, and that no inconvenience resulted 
from the administration of the ether.” 

This was the beginning of an implacable 
war between Jackson and Morton. Jackson 
thus attempted to carry off'all the honors with- 
out even deigning to mention the name of the 
dentist. And Morton then claimed the whole 
discovery, giving Jackson credit only for some 
incidental hints of an unimportant character. 
He then appealed not only to the American 
public, but he sent his manifesto to the Insti- 
tute of France, claiming all the honor of the 
discovery, and denying that Jackson had had 
anything to do with it. 

hese two claimants succeeded perfectly in 
dividing public opinion, both at home and 
abroad, in reference to the merits of their re- 
spective claims to the honor of etherizaticn, 
There was honor enough in it for both of 
them, and if they had both acted honestly and 
honorably, their names would not have been 
divided, but associated, as they should have 
been and must be, as co-discoverers. For their 
case was stated fairly and properly when they 
filed their application for a patent. 
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On the 28th October, 1846, Jackson and Mor- 
ton appeared before R. H. Eddy, a Justice of 
the Peace, and “ made oath that they verily be- 
lieved themselves to be the original and first 
inventors of the improvement,” etc., etc. And 
on the same date, Jackson, in assigning his in- 
terest in the patent over to Morton, says: 
* Whereas, I. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, in 
the State of Massachusetts, chemist, have, it 
conjunction with W. T. G. Morton, of said 
city, dentist, invented or discovered a new and 
useful improvement in surgical operations on 
animals,” etc., etc. These two claimants bound 
themselves inseparably by oath, and by the 
above article of assignment, and the world will 
associate them as co-equal in a discovery first 
made by Marcy, and laid aside, and then by 
themselves. Jackson would not have discov- 
ered etherization without Morton, and Morton 
could not have done it without Jackson. It 
required the scientific knowledge of Jackson 
and the reckless determination of Morton to 
accomplish it. 

* While Jackson and Morton were sending 
bulletins to the Institute of France, Wells went 
tourope to present in person his own claims, 
not as the inventor of etherization, as he might 
have done in conjunction with Marcy, but as 
the original inventor and discoverer of the first 
principles of anesthesia by the inhalation of 
gases and vapors. He sailed from New York, 
on the 22d December, 1846, and arrived in 
Paris on the 25th January, 1847, and found 
that it required more than his presence and 
ipse dixit to carry his point. He remained 
there but a short time, long enough, however, 
to get from Dr. Brewster, of Paris, all the in- 
formation he needed ‘for bringing his claims 
properly before the Institute. He returned 
home, arriving on the 22d March, 1847, and 
immediately went to work to write out his 
“ History of the Discovery of the Application 
of Nitrous Oxide Gas, Ether, and other Va- 
pors to Surgical Operations,” fortified by the 
sworn testimony of numerous witnesses. All 
this was done between the 23d and 30th March, 
and the documents were sent to Paris to Dr. 
Brewster for presentation to the Institute. 

Thus we had three claimants in the field for 
the honor of one of the greatest discoveries of 
the age, and a bitter, wordy war was waged by 
the partisans of the claimants. The Jackson- 
ites and the Mortonites were intensely antag- 
onistic, and yet,they were united against Wells. 
They contended that Wells had made no dis- 
covery. That he had attempted it, but failed. 
That nitrous oxide gas was not an anesthetic at 
au. That they alone had first found out a real 
anesthetic, and were entitled to all the honors 
and emoluments of such a discovery. Wells 
brought forward the experience of Dr. Riggs 
and himself in Hartford, and that of other den- 
tists there; also the testimony of Dr. Elisworth, 
as recorded in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal of June 18th, 1845, where he says: 
“ The nitrous oxide gas has been used in quite 
a number of cases by our dentists during the 
extraction of teeth, and has been found by its 
excitement perfectly to destroy pain. The 
patients appear very merry during the opera- 
tion, and no unpleasant effects follow.” To 





show that his nitrous oxide gas could really be 
used as an anesthetic in general surgery, 
Wells induced some friends in Hartford to use 
it in other than dental operations. 

Dr. E. E. Marcy, of New York, who was the 
first (as before stated) to perform a surgical 
operation (other than dental) under the influ- 
ence of the vapor of ether, in January, 1845, 
was also the first to use the nitrous oxide gas 
as an anesthetic in general surgery. The Bos- 
ton Medical Journal of 1st September, 1847, 
contains the report of the case. A young man, 
aged 24, had an enlarged gland in a gangren- 
ous state, requiring extirpation. The opera- 
tion was performed on the 17th August, 1847, 
the nitrous oxide gas being given by Dr. Wells, 
the discoverer of its anesthetic properties. 
The patient was brought under the narcotic 
effects of the gas in one minute, and during 
the whole operation there was not the slight- 
est consciousness of pain on the part of the 
patient. The operation was necessarily tedious 
and protracted on account of the great size of 
the gland, the extensive and firm adhesion of 
the integuments to the diseased structure, and 
the unnatural enlargement of several arteries 
which required ligature. The whole period 
of the operation was about fifteen minutes. 

The next case under the nitrous oxide gas, 
in general surgery, was an amputation of the 
thigh, just above the knee, in the boy Henry 
Goodale, at Hartford, on the 1st January, 1848. 
The case is .published in full in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. 37, No. 25, 
p. 498. The gas was administered by Horace 
Wells, and the amputation made by Dr. P. W. 
Ellsworth, of Hartford. Dr. Ellsworth says, 
“The operation was entirely successful, and 
fully equal to any similar operation under the 
influence of sulphuric ether or chloroform.” 
The third case in cre surgery under the 
gas was the removal of a wen or tumor from 
the shoulder of Mrs. Mary Gabriel, of Bristol, 
Conn., on the 4th of January, 1848, by Dr. 
Berresford, of Hartford. The tumor weighed 
six ounces and a half, and the operation, which 
was entirely painless and satisfactory, lasted 
five or six minutes. 

But, notwithstanding all this, Wells saw 
nitrous oxide gas supplanted by ether as an 
anesthetic—ether, which he had tried and re- 
jected. He saw his own claims as the great 
discoverer of anzesthesia unrecognized abroad, 
disputed and set aside at home, and he was 
disgusted, disappointed, and dispirited. He 
then went to New York to lay his claims as 
the discoverer of anesthesia before the profes- 
sion of the o— metropolis. Soon after his 
arrival here, he manifested symptoms of men- 
tal aberration, and on the 24th January, 1848, 
in a fit of madness he ended his life with his 
own hands. 

His friends believed then, and they believe 
now, that his insanity was produced by cha- 
grin and disappointment in not seeing himself 
recognized as the discoverer of anesthesia. 
He knew and felt that the honor was his and 
his alone, and he realized the fact that he had 
failed to convince the world of the justice of 
his claims, and hence his reason was upset. 

But if sulphuric ether supplanted nitrous 
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oxide gas as an anesthetic, it in turn was des- 
tined soon to be eclipsed by the introduction 
of chloroform, whose anesthetic properties 
were discovered by the late Sir James Y. 
Simpson, on the 15th Nov., 1847. If Sir James 
Y. Simpson had done nothing more than give 
chloroform to suffering woman, he would well 
have deserved the baronetcy so gracefully be- 
stowed by the Queen, but also the great fame 
that will ever be associated with his name. 

With the death of Wells, nitrous oxide gas, 
which had not then been made portable by 
compression as it now is, passed for a time out 
of the minds of men as an anesthetic. The 
administration of ether and chloroform was 
attended with such comparative ease that they 
supplanted it altogether. Jackson and Morton 
had labored to convince the world that the 
gas was not an anesthetic at all, and the world 
was ready to accept their assertion. For fifteen 
years (1848 to 1863), the Hon. Truman Smith 
stood alone publicly to contradict it. 

The revival of the nitrous oxide gas, as an 
anesthetic, was brought about in, apparently, 
an accidental way. Colton, who was, as before 
stated, a public lecturer and administrator of 
the gas, in 1844, had continued this innocent 
and amusing occupation; and it was his habit, 
at his exhibitions, to relate how he happened 
to be the accidental agent of Dr. Horace Wells’ 
great discovery of anssthesia, in 1844. This 
fact he had repeated in his lectures, week after 
week and day after day, for eighteen years (1844 
to 1862), without its attracting any unusual no- 
tice. In May, 1862, during one oi his itinerary 
excursions, he gave an exhibition of the gas in 
New Britain, Connecticut, and, as usual, stated 
the fact just alluded to. 

At the close of the lecture an old lady pres- 
ent, impressed with what he had said about the 
safety and efficiency of the nitrous oxide gas as 
an anesthetic, went up to Colton, and asked 
him if he would kindly give her the gas for the 
extraction of some teeth, saying she was afraid 
to take ether or chloroform, and she was afraid 
to have it done without an anesthetic. Colton 
promptly assented, and on the same day he 
gave the gas to this lady and to two others, 
while Dr. Dunham, the resident dentist of New 
Britain, extracted several teeth for them. Of 
course, the ladies were in raptures with the 
success of the gas as an anesthetic, and Dr. 
Dunham was so delighted with its effects, that 
he learned from Dr. Colton how to thake the 
gas, and how to give it to his patients. 

olton then took leave of New Britain, and 
thought no more of the tooth-pulling incident. 


_One year after this, in May, 1863, he was mak- 


ing his usual annual circuit, and arrived again 


at New Britain, when he was informed by Dr. ' 


Dunham that he had used the gas successfully 
as an anesthetic ever since his last visit. As 
Colton was then going from New Britain to 
New Haven, to give his “ exhibitions,” he asked 
Dr. Dunham if he would acgompany him to 
New Haven for the purpose of demonstrating 
to the profession there the value of the nitrous 
oxide gas as an anesthetic. The doctor con- 
sented. They went to New Haven together, 
and made arrangements with Dr. J. H. Smith, 
an eminent dentist of that town, to use his 





office for the experiment. Their success cre- 
ated great excitement in New Haven, and 
people flocked to Dr. Smith’s office in such 
numbers to have teeth extracted under the in- 
fluence of the gas, that during the month of 
June they extracted one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-five. Colton and Smith, seeing 
how popular and profitable the thing could be 
made, came to New York and established an 
institution solely for the extraction of teeth 
under the influence of the gas. Since that time, 
now more than nine years, the gas has been 
given to nearly sixty-eight thousand persons 
of all ages and all stations in life, without a 
single fatal result. In 1867, Colton went abroad 
and introduced anesthesia by nitrous oxide 
gas into Paris and London dental practice; 
and now it is used almost wholly by dentists 
in our own country, in Great Britain, in France, 
and in Germany. It is now so easy of admin- 
istration—having been made portable 4 com- 

ression of 1,400 areas into one by Messrs. 

ohnson’s steam process—so pleasant to take,so 
quick in its action, so efficient as an anesthet- 
ic, passing off so suddenly, and leaving no 
secondary bad effects, that it will always remain 
the anesthetic for dental practice. It was the 
wish and object of Wells to extend its use in 
general surgery. For this purpose he made 
his unlucky visit to Boston, in January, 1845, 
but a few weeks after he made his great dis- 
covery. For this purpose was it that Marcy 
performed a difficult operation under its influ- 
ence in August, 1847, and that Ellsworth am- 
putated a thigh, and Berresford exsected a 
tumor in January, 1848, under like circum- 
stances; and it was for this purpose that Wells 
went to New York, where he perished before 
he was able to enlist the attention and the 
sympathies of the profession here. Had he 
lived, he would doubtless have established by 
direct personal effort what has been inciden- 
tally, almost accidentally—perhaps I should 
rather say Providentially, established by Col- 
ton, Dunham, and Smith, after fifteen years 
of disuse. Since the revival of the use of the 
gas, let us see what it has done outside of den- 
tal practice. 

In July, 1865, Colton gave the gas for Dr. 
Carnochan, when he removed a cancerous tu- 
mor successfully, the operation lasting sixteen 
minutes; also in two amputations of the leg. 
In 1865 he gave it for Dr. T. J. Morton, of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, for an amputation of a 
leg, and for some minor operations. In 1865 
he gave it for Dr. Munker, of Baltimore, for 
the exsection of a tumor from the arm—opera- 
tion, seven minutes. In 1866 he gave it for Dr. 
Warner, of New York, for the extirpation of 
an eye—eight minutes. In 1866 he gave it for 
Dr. James R. Wood, Prof. Willard Parker, and 
others. ; 

In 1867 I met Colton in Paris, and he gave 
the gas successfully in several surgical cases 
forme. In one case the operation lasted eleven 
minutes, in another eighteen minutes, and in a 
third twenty minutes. These operations were 
witnessed by Baron Larry, Mr. Nelaton, Sir 
Joseph Olliffe, the late Professor Pope, of St. 
Louis, Dr. Johnston and Dr. Pratt, of Paris, 
and many others. In London Dr. Charles 
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James Fox, instigated by Colton, has been the 
eloquent advocate of the nitrous oxide gas, not 
only in dentistry, but in general surgery. 

I have already said that nitrous oxide gas is 
now the almost universal anesthetic in den- 
tistry, and I have shown you that it has been 
used in minor operations, and even in great 
operations of short duration. But it is capable 
of being used in prolonged operations. Colton 
has given it for me in this city in operations 
requiring thirty and forty minutes, and more. 
Dr. Goodwillie has given it for me in two 
ovariotomies, requiring, one twenty-seven min- 
utes, the other thirty-three minutes. Dr. Harry 
Sims gave the gas for me in a case of ovario- 
tomy, at Newport, last summer, for sixty-three 
minutes, and in another case for fifily-one min- 
utes. Dr. Henry D. Nicholl has given it for 
me in one ovariotomy, when the operation 
lasted fifty-six minutes; and in another, one 
hour and thirty-four minutes. 

Thus you will see that I have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that it can be safely used in pro- 
longed operations. This brief history of anzs- 
thesia embraces four epochs: 

1st. The discovery of anesthesia by nitrous 
oxide gas by Horace Wells, in 1844. 

2d. The introduction of sulphuric ether as an 
anesthetic, by Drs. Morton and Jackson, in 
1846 


3d. The discovery of the anesthetic proper- 
ties of chloroform, by Sir James Y. Simpson, 
in 1847. 

4th. The revival of the use of nitrous oxide 
gas as an anesthetic, by Colton, Dunham, and 
Smith, in 1863. 

Sir Humphrey Davy first suggested the idea 
of anesthesia, and was on the verge of its dis- 
covery seventy years ago. We know that he 
inhaled the nitrous oxide gas for the relief of 
pain attendant upon cutting a wisdom tooth ; 
that he was relieved of pain while under the 
influence of the gas, and that he suggested that 
the gas might be used to relieve the pain of 
“ slight surgical operations where there was no 
great effusion of blood.” If Sir Humphre 
had been a surgeon he would, in all probabili- 
ty, have put this idea to the test of experiment. 
Bat the great principle announced by him was 
allowed to lie dormant for nearly half a centu- 
ry, notwithstanding thousands were constantly 
inhaling the gas for amusement, among whom 
was the Rev. H. W. Beecher, who “ sprained 
his knuckles and barked his shins, without feel- 
ing pain, while under the influence of the gas, 
when in college,” as he informs me, or till 
Wells, at an auspicious moment, seized the 
idea, and at once put it into practical execution. 
The very day before Colton gave the gas at 
Hartford, he had given it to some young men 
in New Haven, when one of them rushed upon 
one of his comrades, and struck him forcibly 
on the head with his closed fist. After he re- 
covered his conciousness, he complained of his 
hand, and, on examination, it was found that 
the metacarpal bone of the middle finger was 
fractured, and yet this did not suggest to the mind 
of Colton the idea of using the gas as an ans- 
the.ic in surgical operations. Sulphuric ether 
has a similar record. In 1796, the inhalation 
of the vapor of sulphuric ether was proposed 





in England by Drs. Beddoes, Pearson, and 
Thornton, as a remedy in certain’ diseases of 
the lungs. In 1805, Dr. Warren, of Boston, 
employed it to relieve the sufferings of the last 
stage of consumption. In 1812, it was used in 
Philadelphia to produce its peculiar intoxica- 
tion, and was supposed to be very analogous 
to the nitrous oxide gas in its effects. 

To that great scientist, Richardson, we are 
indebted for the bichloride of mythelene. To 
Sir James Y. Simpson, we owe chloroform. To 
John C. Warren, chloric ether. And to Mor- 
ton and Jackson we can fully accord all honor 
for the use of sulphuric ether, while we claim 
for Wells the highest place of honor, as being 
the first to demonstrate the fact that anesthe- 
sia was practicable, and to be accomplished by 
the absorption of gases and vapors into the 
blood through the lungs. This great principle 
established, the only credit due to any one else 
is for the introduction of new agents capable 
of producing the same results. Twenty years 
ago I believed that all the honor for anes- 
thesia was due to Morton. Now, with all the 
facts before me, I give Morton and Jackson all 
credit for the use of ether as an anesthetic, 
none for the discovery of anesthesia. Twenty- 
five years ago, Sir James Y. Simpson wrote to 
Dr. Morton, saying, “ The great thought is that 
of producing insensibility; and for that the 
world is, I think, indebted to you.” But as 
time rolled on, and more facts were brought to 
his notice, his judgment was reversed ; and in 
the last literary effort of his life, in a letter dic- 
tated on his dying bed, April 28th, 1870, to Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, in a controversy 
between them on the subject of anzsthesia, he 
says, “ The idea of relieving patients from the 
pains of surgery by some such means, or rather, 
the restoration of that idea in recent times (for 
it was an old one), belonged justly to Horace 
Wells.” 

To my mind it is as clear that Wells was the 
discoverer of anesthesia, as it is that Columbus 
was the discoverer of America. Each was fol- 
lowed by other daring and enthusiastic explor- 
ers, who enlarged the boundaries of regions 
previously unknown. Both were neglected, 
maltreated, and robbed, while alive, of their 
well-earned honors, by those who had been 
friends and counselors, and both overwhelmed 
by disappointment and grief, died, as it were, 
of broken hearts. 

» 


——346¢—— 


PARENTAGE OF JOHN AND CHARLES WES- 
LEY.—In 1701 a clergyman of the Establish- 
ed Church of England, the first man who © 
wrote in favor of William of Orange as suc- 
cessor to James II., observed that his wife, a 
very beautiful and accomplished woman, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, and with 
whom he had lived in delightful harmony 
for eleven years, did not respond when he 
prayed for the king. “‘ Why do you not say 
Amen when I pray for his -Majesty ?” he in- 
quired. “Because,” she calmly replied, “I 
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do not believe the Prince of Orange to be 
king!” “In that case,” returned the un- 
bending Orangeman, “we must part.” It 
does not appear that the wife, a conscien- 
tious, fair-minded woman, who was willing 
to give the liberty she exacted, made any ef- 
fort to turn him from his purpose; she seems 
to have had as strong belief in the sincerity 
of his convictions of duty as she had in her 
own. Accordingly, the reverend gentleman 
went to London and remained a year, leaving 
several children and the care of the parish 
and parsonage to his wife. At the end of 
that time William of Orange died, and as the 
lady could respond with a hearty “ Amen” to 
prayers for Queen Anne, the husband and 
wife were reunited. Among the nineteen 
children of the beautiful, strong-minded loy- 
alist, and the inflexible, scholarly revolution- 
ist, were John and Charles Wesley. 

[We find the above in an exchange, and 
may inquire what effect the stated event may 
have had on the characters and careers of 
those children? Is there anything in pre- 
natal influences? Do children inherit the 
same tendencies of mind as are possessed by 
their parents? It would seem that these “ dis- 
senting ” Wesleys came honestly by their rev- 
olutionary tendencies. When conditions as 
affecting progeny are better understood, hus- 
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bands will take better care of their wives, 
and wives of themselves, in order that the 
best results regarding the bodies and minds 
of their children may be attained. Parents 
are far more responsible for the infirmities of 
their children, aye, their very lives, than most 
of those persons who compose society are 
willing to admit. The time and the place 
to begin to reform and elevate the race and 
for the establishment on earth of righteous- 
ness, faith, and charity among men, is just 
now and right here. We are to deny our- 
selves, drop our bad habits, and reform our- 
selves ; to put our bodies into right relations 
with the laws of life and health ; then we are 
to bring all our senses, our whole minds, into 
rapport with the Divine Will. Not till then 
shall we be in condition to become progeni- 
tors of a race organized more in accordance 
with the original design, and in harmony 
with the image of God, which, when created, 
was pronounced “very good.” As to how 
original sin came into the world, commenta- 
tors are not agreed. One way is clear enough 
to us, and not difficult to correct, and that 
is, PERVERSION. We are, indeed, sick, sore, 
and “fallen.” We are, through inheritance 
and through infringing the laws of“our be- 
ing, sadly in need of recreation and regener- 
ation, not only in mind or spirit, but in body.] 





LETTERS FROM 


HE prediction of the astronomer, who 
last winter foretold “ great irregularity 

in the seasons,” in consequenee of the “ con- 
junction of the four great planets,” soon to 
take place, really seems in the way of being 
verified, up to this time, in North Mississippi ; 
and, indeed, throughout the belt of cduntry 
in the same latitude. Instead of the spring 
opening in February, as it has been wont to 
do, with a flush of peach blossoms and a 
breath like May, we had it socold and bleak 
that neither the leaf-buds nor flower-germs 
dared to put out, ever so little, from the pro- 
tection of their folding covers. It kept on 
so until far into March, and the winds that 
started out, on an exploring tour, with the 
advent of that month, blew, blew, blew, till 
every bush was bare, and every oak naked 
enough to be thankful for an apron of brown 
tags. A snow-storm in March fortunately 
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melted nearly as fast as it fell, and so the 
fruit-germs, cradled in their pink and white 
corollas, escaped untimely blight. At last, 
about the middle of April, the March winds 
whistled an adieu, and a settled atmosphere 
and warm sun speedily gave us beautiful 
green woods and wild flowers. At this 
writing, April 30th, the leaves are full-grown, 
and the deep green woods are variegated with 
crimson spikes of buckeye bloom and milk, 
white dogwood. No sweet Carolina jessa- 
mines are in this part of Missisippi, except as 
exotics in flower gardens. The martins, 
those pleasant-voiced, home-loving birds, 
have come, the swallows are again building 
in the now unused chimneys, and our mock- 
ing-bird can scarcely balance himself in his 
enthusiastic outbursts of song. But, as 
during last April, we have had it excessively 
dry ; so much so as to retard the growth of 
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corn and effectually prevent the sprouting 
of cotton seed. Whether the condition of 
the atmosphere has been peculiarly favorable 
or not, certain it is we are having a plague 
of caterpillars. The ground in the woods 
seems fairly alive with the little black striped, 
crawling things. They prefer oak-leaves, 
and have, so far, devoted themselves to scrub- 
oak, white oak, and red oak, eating the 
young leaves to a frizzle. They spin their 
threads across the public roads even, where 
these pass through forests; and a person 
riding horseback often finds something like 
a thread take him under the nose, and sees a 
dozen small worms strung on it. They 
collect in immense numbers on rail fences, 
and on the railroad tracks; actually so 
clogged up the wheels of the train, on one 
occasion, as to stop its progress. “ Buffalo- 
gnats” are another visitation of April, a 
specialty of the Mississippi Bottoms, named 
like the Deaths-head moth, from its configu- 
ration, resembling the head of a buffalo. It 
attacks horses, mules, and cows, swarming 
about the breast and nostrils, and often 
bleeding them to death. The remedy or 
prevention is the daily use of coal-oil, or tar 
and grease applied to the animal’s head and 
chest. 

Meeting, not long since a Pennsylvanian 
who had_ settled in our neighborhood, we 
asked him “how he liked to live in the 
South ¢” “ First-rate,” he said, “people were 
clever and the land good—but the hog meat ; 
that was killing him.” “ Howso?” “ Why 
it gave him dyspepsia, and he rather thought 
it was eating so much greasy food that made 
his family so bilious ; he had lost one of his 
children in a Ddilious spell, and the others 
didn’t look healthy.” We asked, “ Why he 
difin’t use beef?” “Couldn't get beef in the 
country only once in a while.” 

We advised him to try vegetable diet ; he 
said he certainly should, as soon as his garden 
came on. We showed him the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL ; lent him several num- 
bers ; he was highly delighted with it, and 
went on to give us a very interesting ac- 
count of the country and people up North, 
its populousness,— “villages every two 
miles, and what the Southerners call large 
cities, we consider moderate sized towns,” 
he said. 





The malarial plague of the Bottom coun- 
try, every spring and fall, beginning about 
April, is no doubt partly owing to the use of 
bacon and hogs’ lard, which enter into the 
preparation of nearly every dish on Southern 
tables. Beefsteak, as we use it, is fried in 
lard ; chicken-pie is “rich ” with it, and the 
simple pone of corn-bread “lightened ” with 
a tablespoonful. Another prolific cause is our 
impure water ; the well and spring water in 
general use is often thick with a milky or 
clay-colored sediment. Pour one quart of it 
in a white basin, and in an hour the vessel is 
perfectly coated with a yellow deposit ; yet 
people drink it greedily. 

Sometimes, after a long siege of “ chills,” 
the disease assumes a congestive type, and 
kills in twenty-four or thirty-six hours. We 
saw a strong, powerful-looking colored boy 
eating his bread and bacon heartily in the 
morning; in two days we saw his friends 
going to see him buried. What in the world 
was the matter with the poor fellow ? 

* Gestive chill, ma’am.” 

But the negroes stand the chills, on the 
whole, better than white veople, who do not 
work ; owing, of course, to their laboring in 
the open air, the vigorous circulation and 
exercise of every part of their systems, and 
their use of corn-bread, which is more whole- 
some than the fine flour universally at the 
the tables of those who can afford it. 

When people are attacked with chills out 
here, they immediately take a “blue mass 
pill ;” (the pill is as big asa huckleberry) 
then from ten to twenty grains of quinine a 
day till the chills are broken. 

Physicians say, “Let the patient eat what 
he wants, and as much as he pleases !”—per 
consequence, after the third chill, he gets 
“ better,” still having a ringing in his ears, 
slight deafness, and inordinate appetite, and 
excessive nervousness. In nine days, or three 
weeks, he has another spell, and so on, along, 
till late in the Fall, when he is taken down 
with bilious fever, typhoid fever, or swamp 
fever, and either dies, or goes through a 
course of drug medication, which (or 
Nature’s own power of reaction) puts him 
on his feet again, but with twinges of re 
minder in the shape of neuralgic and rheu- 
matic affections. - 

VIRGINIA DU RANT COVINGTON. 
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HOW TO USE PHRENOLOGY—No. 38. 





AVING shown in figs. 7, 8, 10, 11, and 

12, the way we estimate the size of the 
organs by the distance from the medulla ob- 
longata, we now introduce an engraving of a 
skull, fig. 18, which will give the reader an 
idea of the mode of measuring development. 
A represents the location of the medulla ob- 





Fig. 13. 


longata, or brain center. The line running 
from A to B, at Individuality, if long or 
short, indicates the largeness or smallness of 
the perceptive region. From A to C, D, E, 
and G, the length of the lines indicates the 
size of the organs located in those regions 
respectively. Sometimes that portion of the 
head located forward of the line A D is great, 
while back of that line the head is short and 
comparatively small. The reverse of this is 
sometimes true, most of the brain lying back 
of the line A D. We sometimes see two 
heads that will measure around the line F H 
the same—say twenty-two inches. In one the 
head forward of the line A D may be an inch 
longer than that of the other. In one the 
character is specially intellectual; in the 
other, specially emotional and sensual. Es- 
timating the developments of the head from 
this common center, these measurements will 
tell the difference in the character of two 
such persons. Sometimes persons measure 
their heads by trying on each-others’ hats, 
and, if found to be of nearly equal size, they 
are staggered about Phrenology, because they 
know their characters are very different; and 
they say to us, “If size is the measure of 
power, why is not A as smart a man as B, 
when he wears the same-sized hat?” Some- 
times people build a house with a very large 
parlor, and in the rear a very small kitchen. 
Another house of the same size may have a 





very large kitchen and a very small parlor, 
The parlor facilities and the kitchen facilities 
vary in the two houses, not according to the 
whole size of the house, but in the way the 
house is divided. Some men have a great 
back-head—a tremendous kitchen and dining 
room, and a very small forehead, showing 
deficient parlor or library. Then, again, one 
person has a large head, as measured around 
F H, while his brain is pretty nearly all be- 
low that line. Above F H, in which the 
moral and reasoning powers, as well as those 
of dignity and aspiration and prudence are 
located, he is comparatively small. Such a 
man has a one-story head; the basilar intel- 
lect and the animal propensities are strong. 
He may have wonderful force of character 
and practical skill, but the top-head being 
moderately developed, his life is low, his 
aspiration is toward the animal and sensual, 
and his knowledge is confined to the realm 
of things, and does not rise to the realm of 
ideas and sentiments. If one measures these 
radial lines with calipers he will find an inch 
difference, sometimes even an inch and a half, 
from the opening of the ear to the location 
of any particular organ; for instance, Self- 
Esteem at E, Veneration at D, or Benevolence 
at C, or Individuality at B; and when these 
differences are thus indicated by measure- 
ments, how futile and silly do the common 
objections to Phrenology seem which are 
based upon the slight differences in the thick- 
ness of the skull. For a third of a century 
we have asserted and re-asserted the fact, 
that we do not estimate mental developments 
by the slight variations in the shape of the 
surface of the head. Yet, sensible people 
continue to insist that that is our method, in 
spite of our denial. We assert this, because 
they come to us and say they think our sense 
of touch must be exceedingly nice to dis- 
cover the slight undulations in the shape of 
the head. Nobody measures a wagon-wheel 
by the slight inaccuracies of the surface, but 
measures the length of the spokes from the 
hub to the periphery; and we measure heads 
in the same way. 

There is another interesting mode of esti- 
mating man’s place in nature, how he ranks 
in the moral or social scale, and we introduce, 
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to illustrate this, figures 14, 15,and 16. Fig. 
14 is a human skull. Region No. 1, located 








Fig. 14. 
in the base of the skull, is common to man 
and the lower animals. It takes in that part 
of the brain devoted to animal feeling and 
perceptive intellect. If the reader will cast 
his eye at fig. 16, he will see that the region 
No. 1 takes in the whole of the gorilla brain, 
The dotted outline is intended to show that 
which must be added to the gorilla to make 
the head human in size, form, and develop- 
ment —in other words, what the gorilla 
lacks; and though his body is shaped some- 
thing like that of a man, his brain, even 
on Darwin’s theory, has to be essentially 
changed and greatly increased in size before 
he can be even a connecting link with the 
human race. Region No. 2 may be called 
the reasoning and esthetic field, which 
animals do not share with man, certainly 
not to any great extent. In region No. 3 we 
have the moral and spiritual, which is en- 
tirely wanting in all the lower animals. In 











Fig. 15. 


fig. 15 region No. 3 is just about as deep as 
No.2. That is not the case in fig. 14, because 








the skull is not so well developed in the top- 
head as to make a well-balanced head. In the 
gorilla head we have the immense jaws and 
face, and a small bulb constituting the cra- 
nium. The brain is not larger than that of 
an infant a week old. The gorilla has only 
the animal passions and instincts, while the 
human being has regions Nos. 2 and 3 added 
to his head; and these raise him into realms 
of thought and moral consciousness forbidden 
to the lower animals. Now, when a person 
looks at a head with these diagrams in the 
mind, how readily he can determine whether 
the brain is chiefly in region No. 1, or whe- 
ther it is amply developed in regions Nos. 2 
and 3. 

There are many men who are great in force, 





Fig. 16. 


executiveness, intelligence, and philosophy, 
who lack region No. 3, or, at least, are so de- 
ficient in it that they are utterly incompetent 
to be leaders and teachers of mankind in mor- 
als and in spiritual subjects. They demand 
mathematical proof for everything. They 
say: “Show us God, or demonstrate His ex- 
istence, and we will believe in Him.” 

It is not difficult to estimate a man fifty 
feet away, especially a public speaker, and 
see whether the brain is mainly forward or 
mainly back of the ears, or whether it is 
equally balanced; whether he has the moral 
region No. 3 strongly marked, or whether he 
is simply an intellectual giant, with No. 2 
for thinking and planning, and No. 1 as the 
region of force to carry out his plans. The 
late James Fisk, Jr., had a large brain, but 
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it was mainly developed in region No. 1 and 
about half way up region No. 2. He was not 
a philosopher, but he was a man of great 
practical talent and prodigious force of char- 
acter; and his brain was sustained by per- 
haps as good a body as any man ever had, 
and he was in perfect health, but the higher 
reasoning and moral organs were not very 
strongly marked. He needed aclear-headed, 
cool thinker to plan his enterprises, just as 
the cool thinker needed Fisk’s force to carry 
them out; and though his brain weighed 
heavily, it was not largely developed in the 
top. Those who look at his busts or his 
portraits will readily see this. 

A glance even at any person is sufficient to 
determine the general development of the 
head, or the group or region of the faculties 
in which the person’s power lies; and we wish 
our readers to learn how thus quickly to 
measure heads, and estimate the general char- 
acter of those with whom they come in con- 
tact. There are many instances in which 
people of phrenological information have 
been astonished when introduced to a 
stranger, to see the confidence and respect 
shown him by people of excellent character. 
The phrenologist instantly saw the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, the hypocrite, the villain, 
and warned his friends, and almost lost their 





personal respect and friendship by so doing. 
A year or two afterward, when the villain- 
ous character was developed, and everybody 
found out that the phrenologist was right, 
the phase of things was changed, but did 
not change the phrenological opinion. Only 
a few days ago in a city railway car a man 
with a dusty working dress came in, and took 
a seat near the writer. As the car filled up 
the laboring man was asked to sit nearer, 
and make room for the rest; and he replied: 
“Some people don’t like to sit near a work- 
ing man with his dusty clothes.” As he 
lifted his cap, to wipe his perspiring brow, 
we saw a noble head, and felt that respect 
for the man which was his due. A friend of 
ours, a prosperous merchant, having no seat, 
and standing near, seemed to look with some 
surprise upon our conversing with an untidy- 
looking working man. In the ride of two 
miles it turned out that the man was a master 
builder, and was overhauling some old stores 
in New York, and was obliged to dress in a 
manner suited to his work. We learned that 
he was the superintendent of a Sunday-school 
in an Episcopal church, and that he was 
really a man of standing in his neighbor- 
hood. Our mercantile friend, after the dusty 
stranger had left us, used the significant 
term, “a singed cat.” He had been interest- 
ed in our conversation, and was amazed to 
learn the standing and character of the man 
in question. We measured the man’s head, 
not his clothes, and this is not the first, and 
hope it may not be the last, instance in which 
we have recognized a noble man—an un- 
crowned king—in a dusty working dress. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with werldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


HERE is avery wide discrepancy hetwéen 
theory and practice in the administration 
of the Civil Service reform, in that the new 
regulations are enforce¢ in some cases while in 
others they are ignominiously set aside. With- 
out displaying the motives of its advocates, it 
may be well for us to inquire, if there be not 
some inherent weakness in the theories upon 
which this attempted reform has been based. 
The indecent clamor, whenever there is a 
change in the administration, from the hungry 
politicians, who flock to the Capitol by thous- 
ands, and whose cravings nothing can satisfy 
but office, and the never-failing streams of ap- 
plications for places, were enough to set the 





rulers of the nation at devising some method 
for avoiding this tax upon their strength, time, 
and good nature. The device of holding com- 
petitive examinations was hit upon, and it not 
only promised a remedy for the evils mention- 
ed, but had an attractive appearance of fair- 
ness in giving the offices to those who were best 
qualified to fillthem. Wherein this device has 
failed I will endeavor to show, and make a 
suggestion or two as to how this reform might 
be brought about without any rules, regula- 
tions, examinations, or expense. 

That an educational test is insufficient needs 
no further proof than the fact that those candi- 
dates who pass the examination successfully, 
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are required to serve a term of probation in 
the duties of their new position to test their 
efficiency before they are finally accepted as a 
government employé. The examination of 
teachers, as every one knows, does not show 
their ability to teach, for that can only be de- 
termined by actual duty in the school-room. 
One may be abundantly qualified as to book 
knowledge, and be a total failure in every other 
respect ; while another may be an excellent 
teacher without passing a brilliant examina- 
tion; and I have observed that in employing 
teachers more attention is paid to their appear- 
ance and reputation for good preceptorship 
than to the particular grade of certificate they 
may have received. And here, let me ask, did 
any of our good friends ever suspect our School 
Commissioners or Superintendents of being 
influenced by sordid motives? Has money or 
favoritism ever influenced the guardians of our 
schools? Need I more than hint that the time 
might come when the Civil Service Examiners 
would be corrupted? How long is it since the 
traffic in cadetship was suppressed ? 

Under the new regulations the offices would 
be very unequally distributed. If the exami- 
nations are always to be held in the city of 
Washington, then will inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia fill most of the offices; for 
they, being upon the ground, and familiar with 
the manner of conducting the examinations, 
will have a great advantage over those coming 
from a distance. Should the Examining Board 
travel from city to city, like a band of itinerent 
showmen, the residents of the cities visited 
will have opportunities for testing their ability 
to pass the ordeal, and failure will cause them 
no greater loss than their time. Not so the 
youthful aspirant who chances to live in the 
country, or in some town not favored with a 
visit from the Board. So far as they are con- 
cerned the examinations might as well be held 
exclusively in Washington, for they will have 
traveling expenses and board bills to pay wher- 
ever they go. The expense, and the fear of 
failure, may keep many of them at home, and, 
perhaps, that may be considered as the strong- 
est point in favor of the new system. 

That abuses have arisen from the practice of 
making appointments on recommendation of 
members of Congress no one denies, but it has 
this in its favor, that the offices are more wide- 
ly distributed than under the new régime. 
Justice requires that all sections be equally re- 
presented in the Civil Service. And may we 
not consider this as an important factor in 
wearing off the sharp corners of sectional pre- 





judices and animosities, and rendering us a 
homogeneous people. That agency, however 
insignificant, which tends to bring the people 
of different sections in contact with each other, 
will meet the approval of all thinking men. 
Congressmen should exercise discrimination 
in their recommendations, and, by proper 
inquiry in their respective districts, ascertain 
the fitness of applicants for position. If inca- 
pables are at any time foisted upon the govern- 
ment, the remedy of dismissal remains. 
Sinecures should no longer be tolerated. If 
there be a standard in regard to what consti- 
tutes a day’s work, which is too low, increase 
the amount of work or number of hours of 
labor. The pay should be so adjusted that 
places will not be sought after so eagerly. The 
government should not pay a greater salary 
than individual employers are accustomed to 
pay their bookkeepers and correspondents for 
the same grade of work. Those employed 
should understand that their position is a per- 
manent one, if they choose to remain; or, in 
other words, competent clerks should be retain- 
ed during life or good behavior. Of course no 
discharge for merely political reasons could be 
tolerated. More trouble has arisen from mak- 
ing discharges on frivolous pretexts, for the 
sole purpose of creating vacancies for new- 
comers, than from all other sources combined. 
Then, in conclusion, we will say, the mode of 
appointment is of least consequence, and re- 
form should look rather to prevention of arbitra- 
ry dismissals than to any educational or other 
test as a qualification for office. A. D. BUCK. 


—__—_ +e —___ 
PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA. 


HE Virginia journals think that that State 

is moving on rapidly toward wealth and 
power. The Lynchburg Virginian says: “It 
was only on Saturday last that we met with a 
northern gentleman who, having seen much of 
the world, is disposed to engage in an enter- 
prise here that, we belicve, would prove lucra- 
tive to himself and confer a benefit upon the 
city and vicinity. His object is to be near 
water navigation, and, at the same time, be 
within reach of a well-timbered region. He 
perceives the advantage which the canal affords, 
in connection with our new railroad, now being 
constructed through one of the best wooded 
sections of the State. And this is only one 
case in many that might be cited. The inter- 
nal improvements that are now projected or in 
progress are attracting the attention of enter- 
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prising men outside our own communities, and 
these, with our natural advantages, will give 
an immense impetus to immigration within the 
next few years. 

“ As we said the other day: Virginia is going 
ahead, making wondrous strides for an old 
State that had lain dormant so long. The new 
Virginia will, in a very few years, be a marvel 
of progress in the work of material develop- 
ment to those who have not dreamed that it 
was possible to bring her to the point of re- 
cuperation. That the social features of the 
State will be what they were in former times— 
of which every Virginian was justly proud— 
we can scarcely hope. She will probably un- 
dergo a great change in this, as in other re- 
spects. But the world moves, and this is pre- 
eminenty an age of progress. We must, there- 
fore, go with the tide, or be left far behind to 
weep over the moral as well as material decay 
of ‘ the Mother of States and Statesmen.’ But, 
as we can not live on the memories of the past, 
we should adjust ourselves to the new order of 
things, make the most of our situation, and 
work out the great destiny that is before us.” 
—State Journal. 





Well, why should not old Virginia become 
one of the foremost and richest States in the 
Union? She is more favorably located, with 
reference to soil and climate, and more conve- 
niently situated, with reference to manufac- 
tures, commerce, and other advantages, than 
almost any other State in the Union. She is 
between the extremes of North and South, 
cold and heat, and she has immense tracts of 
the finest timber, and exhaustless mines of 
coal, iron, and all that goes to make a State, 
save enterprise and capital. She has grown 
too much tobacco, and made too much cider- 
brandy for the good of her pocket, her stomach, 
and her morals. Let her change these things, 
and grow only those crops which will bless 
—and not curse—her people, and a better 
state of things would be at once perceptible. 
Better horses, cattle, sheep, timber, fruits, and 
men and women can not be grown in this 
world than can be grown in the State of 
Virginia. Instead of being third or fourth in 
population and wealth, she ought to be first. 
It is her own fault, rather than her misfortune, 
that she is not. But she is improving, and 
may yet take the lead. 
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INCREASE OF SALARIES. 


HERE was a strike for higher wages in 
Congress before the close of the ses- 
sion. They wanted to get their wages up to 
$10,000 a year. They commenced by con- 
cluding that the President should have $50,- 
000 a year instead of $25,000, which had 
been the standard pay for the executive of 
the nation so many years. They finally 
passed the bill doubling the President’s 
salary and giving themselves $7,500 a year, 
counting backward for the two years of their 
term. So they obtained what they struck for. 
This was a peculiar strike. The men who 
held the purse and ordered the pay of the 
hands, struck to take more pay for them- 
selves, It did not look very well. It looked 
much like g cashier opening a till and help- 
ing himself to what pay he wanted to in- 
crease his salary; but it was Congress, and 
there was no help. 

Seriously, this example of Congress is one 
fraught with mischief of far greater mag- 
nitude than is generally recognized. The 
government can pay these high salaries with- 
out much trouble, and the consciences of the 





members of Congress certainly are not much 
troubled about taking all they can get ; but 
the example is a bad one, and extends 
through our whole society, Extravagance 
in governmental circles creates a desire to be 
extravagant throughout the country. 

In the early days of the Republic extrava- 
gance was not encouraged, and the whole 
people lived on their income, without over- 
reaching and stealing. Salaries were regu- 
lated according to the expense. of living. 
The Treasury Department in 1799 instituted 
inquiries as to the cost of supporting a gen- 
teel family in Washington, and the estimate 
returned placed the amount at $3,549.97 for 
the years 1789, 1790 and 1791, raising to 
$4,163.66 in 1792 and 1793. Among the 
items included, showing the style of living 
on which the estimate was based, were the 
keeping of two horses and the wages of four 
servants. Hence Congressmen in 1873 must 
needs have $7,500 per annum, with pickings 
and stealings besides, as they all, of course, 
keep two horses and four servants, to say 
nothing of other conveniences. 
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Of course, living is not so cheap as in the 
old-fashioned days, but there is no necessity 
for this alarming increase of extravagance. 
Luxury and extravagant living have been 
the forerunners of the downfall of former 
Republics, and we have no doubt that our 
departure from the simplicity of former 
days is hurrying us into the same road that 
brought other nations to ruin. Like causes 
produce like effects at all times. Why 
should a Congressman need $21 a day where 
a few years ago he was glad to get $8? His 
necessary expenses have not increased in that 
ratio by any means. It is the impatient de- 
sire to get rich out of the public treasury, 
and to be able to make an extravagant ap- 
pearance. The example becomes contagious, 
and the business man seems to imitate the 
fast living of his Congressmen. He rushes 
into business recklessly and ends in crime or 
in the most questionable kind of business 
gambling. Thus is society corrupted by the 
baleful example of departing from Repub- 
lican simplicity, on the part of those whom 
the people have placed in power. This view 
of the case shows a worse feature and shows 
how far-reaching the influence of so perni- 
cious an example is likely to be—American 
Working People. 





[There are some great rogues in Congress, 
Indeed, they have a world-wide reputation 
for dishonesty. Shall, then, these few wick- 
ed sinners corrupt the entire batch of Con- 
gressmen? Are the known thieves to become 
bell-wethers of the flock? The people of 
America look to their appointed or elected 
servants for honest service in the interest of 
the nation. When they find their servants 
stealing they ought to rally and turn them 
out. The authors of this “grab” ought to 
be exposed, punished, and then consigned to 
forgetfulness. No excuses. Those who voted 
to help themselves to the people’s money 
without the people’s consent have not only 
committed a great crime, but have set a very 
bad example, which weak ones will imitate. 
What sort of heads must these men have? 
We will venture the statement, that each and 
every one of the authors and defenders of 
that act is sadly deficient in the phreno- 
logical organ of ConscrENTIOUSNESS. Not 
this only, but he has inordinate Acquts- 
ITIVENESS, and will, publicly or privately, 
“take that which does not belong to him.” 
Look out for all such men. Trust them not. 
They disgrace the nation and will bring 
ruin on the country unless put out, and put 
DOWN. 


——- +46. —— 


THE LATE OAKES AMES, M.C. 
WHAT A FRIEND SAYS OF HIM. 


HE sudden death by apoplexy of this re- 

cently notorious Representative in Con- 
gress from the Second Congressional District 
of Massachusetts, has awakened no little inter- 
est. Speculation is rife with reference to the 
cause of his death, since, although nearly 
seventy years of age, he had shown the vigor 
of body and mind appertaining usually to 
much younger men. Whether or not the re- 
cent Congressional investigation induced the 
cerebral excitement which terminated in the 
fatal stroke we can not say. Certain it is, he is 
dead. 

Mr. Ames, was born in Easton, Bristol 
County, Massachusetts, on the 20th of January, 
1804. He received the ordinary public school 
education of the period. Early in life he be- 
came identified with the manufacturing inter- 
ests of his native state, and for nearly half a 
century has been an active business man. 





Mr. Ames made his first appearance in the 
political field in 1860, when he was elected a 
member of the Executive Council of Massa- 
chusetts, and re-elected the following year. In 
1862 he was elected a Representative to the 
Thirty-eighth Congress, and served on the 
committees on Revolutionary Claims and 
Manufactures. In the Thirty-ninth Congress 
he was placed upon the committees on the 
Pacific Railroad and on Manufactures. He 
was also re-elected to the Fortieth, Forty-first, 
and Forty-second Congresses. Mr. Ames was 
a Republican, and during the trying hours of 
the late civil war his votes in Congress and 
his action outside of his official duties were all 
on the side of the Union cause. 

Mr. Ames was little known to the general 
public until, during the last session of Congress, 
his name became associated with the Credit 
Mobilier scandal. The last scene in his public 
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life occurred on the 13th of March, when he 
returned to North Easton and received a public 
ovation. He was presented with an address, 
and, displaying his usual pluck and dry humor, 
he said that the committee had made the sin- 
gular discovery that he had the extraordinary 


original in this face. It is rather that of the 
definite, practical worker, who concentrates all 
his powers and forces on a single interest, and 
attains the end in view without regard to out- 
side issues. One sees nothing of the spiritual 
in that face; nothing ideal, imaginative, artis- 
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ability to bribe men, without their knowing it, 
to do something of which they knew nothing. 

In the portrait we perceive evidences of 
bone, muscle and physical strength. It is the 
wedge by which a block is rived, rather than 
by the beetle which drives it home. There is 
nothing indicating the philosopher-—nothing 





tic ; little devotional, self-denying, or self- 
sacrificing. But one may see a close mouth 
and mind, which seem to say, “ Mind your own 
business,” “ Save what you get,” “ Look out for 
number one,” “Hold your tongue,” “ Keep 
your own counsel,” “ Let others take care of 
themselves,” “ Avoid contention and quarrel- 
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ing,” “ The less said the better.” There was 
great perseverance, push, application, deter- 
mination, and shrewd, calculating, perceptive 
penetration here. His proper sphere in life 
was dealing with men in business, money mat- 
ters, and machinery, rather than with philoso- 
phy, art, poetry, music, or legislation. That 
head and that face speak for themselves. Both 
tell the same story. 

Because one has succeeded as a soldier in 
generalship, oF in mercantile pursuits as a 
Stewart or a Claflin, or in city real estate 
as an Astor, or in street railways as a George 
Law, or in conducting a newspaper as a Ben- 
nett, it does not follow that he will make a 
good legislator. But there are those among 
us who, admiring the qualities of a successful 
pugilist, gambler, or horse jockey, put him up 
at once for Congress! Vanderbilt was a good 
boatman, and has grown into railroads, but 
who would care to see him in the United States 
Senate? His own common sense would not 
consent to such a condition. 





An acquaintance, who had known Mr. Ames 
for upward of forty years, kindly communi- 
cates the following sketch : 

I first knew him when he came with his 
father to Boston, to make sales of shovels, as 
was their constant custom. The manner and 
appearance of Oakes Ames was more like that 
of afarmer. He gave his whole attention to 
the business in hand; and as he showed little 
er no taste for display in dress or address, his 
Ideality was shown chiefly in manufacturing a 
handsome shovel, but quality and durability 
were the more important properties of the 
shovel. His early life, from what I know, and 
from a late conversation with one who was fa- 
miliar with him, was devoted to his business, 
just as a successful farmer would devote his 
time and energies to the improvement of his 
farm and its productions. He supervised the 
manufactory, carefully watched that no shov- 
els bore the name of Oliver Ames but such as 
were of the best quality, and all others were 
branded with the name of a workman, so that 
every grade was kept separately. The excel- 
lence of the goods, first made by the father, and 
watched over by the son, soon obtained them 
a world-wide reputation, and the sale of their 
shovels became very extensive, as they were 
an article of important use on all the railroads 
that were being built in this country. Austra- 
lia has been a large consumer of them. With 
a strong body, a solid, plain mind, a good de- 
gree of dignity, Acquisitiveness, Combative- 





ness, Secretiveness, Constructiveness, and good 
perceptive faculties, he kept on his way; his 
mind becoming more and more adapted to 
large operations, and ever watching the details 
with sufficient care, his firm made money and 
had a sufficiency of this world’s goods to make 
its members happy in their comparatively 
plain way of living. 

Their large sales of shovels would often 
bring contractors of railroads greatly indebted 
to them; and, I am told, that when the Michi- 
gan Central R. R. got into trouble, and the con- 
tractors could not pay the Ames’ for supplies, 
the latter took the contractors’ claims against 
the railroad, and finding the railroad could not 
pay, they took largely of its stock, put in their 
own money, finished the road, managed it 
themselves for awhile, and made considerable 
money. This experience gave Orkes Ames a 
taste, as he himself said, for large operations, 
and he found that he was adapted to them. 
He is said to have taken hold of other railroads 
in a similar way, and conducted them out suc- 
cessfully. 

He got hold, in a business way, of a large 
auger-bit concern, and made that a paying op- 
eration. Then he supplied shovels to Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason, of Boston, and that great 
business afterward fell into the hands of the 
Ames’, and the extensive establishment in Wor- 
cester, Mass., was conducted under the name 
of the Ames Plow Co., and is now one of the 
largest and best managed in the country. The 
business, however, was sold out a few months 
since, for about $400,000, to enable Oakes 
Ames to fulfill his obligations on contracts 
with the Credit Mobilier. 

The firm of O. Ames & Son: also advanced 
largely to the Kinsley Iron Co., of Canton, 
Mass., and that business fell into the hands of 
the former, and has been carried on since under 
the above name. The Ames’ backed up a Cali- 
fornia hardware house to the amount of $600,- 
000, and lost $400,000. Mr. O. Ames was re- 
garded a good judge of character, but in this 
last case he had never seen his man. He sold 
goods to him by virtue of high recommenda- 
tions; but when he did see the man he con- 
cluded to close up the business. He was a 
large loser in a house in Boston from the ad- 
versity of trade. He knew nothing but busi- 
ness, and not much of politics, except in its re- 
lation to business. He was a practical man, 
picking up his knowledge and experience to- 
gether. He gave little attention to literature 
or solid reading, deeming his constant business 
pressure too great, 
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His religious faith was Unitarianism, and I 
name this, as one’s faith is always apt to show 
itself more or less in character, and will often 
be a key to assist in unlocking actions that 
would be otherwise more covered. He was 
always consider.d honorable as a man, and 
was a warm friend where he loved, and yet 
was philosopher enough in all things to take 
the world as it came. 

In relation to the Credit Mobilier affair, I 
obtained the following outline mainly from 
one who was better posted than myself. John 
Lynch, of Maine, and others, obtained a char- 
ter for a Pacific R.R. It was so mighty an 
affair no one would take stock in it. It had 
the privilege of issuing mortgage bonds at the 
rate of from $40,000 to $80,000 per mile, ac- 
cording to the difficulty of building. The pro- 
jectors were granted, also, every other section 
of land of an area twenty miles wide. They 
tried to sell the bonds, but no one would nego- 
tiate for them. It was then proposed to Con- 
gress to divide the mortgage, Congress to take 
a second mortgage to the extent of an average 
say of $40,000 per mile. The first mortgages 
were then put on the market and sold, because 
they were backed up by the second mortgage 
as held by Government. They then organized 
the Pacific Trust Co. to build the road for the 
amount of Government subsidies, or $40,000 
per mile, and first and second mortgages. 

George F. Train having no regard to the 
above arrangement, had procured a charter in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, organizing the 
Credit Mobilier of America, for speculation in 
lands. The Ames Company bought of Train 
this charter, and gave him lands in Omaha, 
from which Train is said to have realized 
$250,000. Train is also said to have done 
nothing besides negotiating with Ames. 

To get the Government to take the second 
mortage instead of the first, was now found an 
essential to success. The public were in favor 
of the road, and felt its immense value to 
unite the country more closely, and there 
was a sentiment generally prevailing that the 
Pacific R. R. “ would be cheap at any price.” 
To get Congress interested would imply that 
two-thirds of its members would vote for it, 
and as people would generally look after that 
in which they had an interest, it was proposed 
to give every member of Congress a right to 
take stock, and put down so much for each 
member (this being done with or without their 
knowledge or consent), and these members had 
the right to sell out subsequently, without their 
names being known; and it is said Ames and 





others bought this right or privilege to purchase 
stock from such as were willing to sell. Those 
who did not take stock paid in five or ten per 
cent. to commence building the road, buying 
equipments, etc. They afterward received 
that back, and also nearly the whole amount of 
the first mortgage bonds as dividends. 

Gen. McComb claimed a certain number of 
rights which Mr. O. Ames had bought up, but 
which Mr. Ames said did not belong to him; 
but Gen. McComb claimed not only the rights, 
but the dividends that belonged to them, and 
said if they were not given up he would ex 
pose Ames. Mr. Ames was not to be intim- 
idated, as he felt that he was doing what 
he considered proper as a matter of business, 
and did not fear any exposure that could be 
made. Hence the trouble. It was expected 
the road would cost $80,000 per mile, but it 
cost very much less when they got to the plains, 
hence the great profit. After the road was 
built or completed by the Credit Mobilier, and 
handed over to the Pacific R. R. Co., the lat- 
ter sought to raise a capital of $30,000,000 to 
equip the road, which was taken by Mr. Ames 
and others at about $20 per share, the par value 
being $100. (It sells now at $34 per share.) 

With the proceeds of this operation Mr. 
Ames had also to use his private fortune to 
back up the Company, and the effort resulted 
in the failure of Mr. Ames and his firm. The 
firm obtained an extension, and have since 
paid up principal and interest on the whole 
indebtedness. When they suspended they 
showed assets rising to $14,000,000, with less 
than $6,000,000 debts. 

Oakes Ames’ estate is now the largest own- 
er, it is said, in the Mobile, New Orleans & 
Texas Railway, and will probably lose more 
in this road than he made in the Credit Mobi- 
lier or Pacific R. R. operations. You may ask 
what I think of him on the whole. 

1. That he did not intend to be engaged in 
any mean or dishonorable enterprise for the 
sake of money—he had money enough. 2. 
He liked large enterprises, liked to be asso- 
ciated with prominent men, and past success 
gave him great confidence in his ability. 3. 
He considered anything right that was lawful, 
and every man as the keeper of his own con- 
science; he pushed the matter in Congress 
which the most able men and contractors gen- 
erally had rejected, and yet, as he viewed it, 
could be carried out greatly to the benefit of 
the age and country, and he thought it would 
prove a subject of great honor and glory to _ 
himself. As the thing progressed, one thing 
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led to another, and it was too important a mat- 
ter to fail and crush those who were back of it; 
and he believed the end justified the means ap- 
plied to carry the road to completion. 4. The 
raeans used finished the road, and are justified 
by thousands. But “public morals” are too 
valuable to lose, and nothing can be desirable 
at their cost. 

He was willing to undertake it, and used 
the means that he thought law and necessity 
required to build the road, and there probably 
would have been no question with regard to 
his work had it not been that an individual 
felt himself aggrieved, who was apparently as 
much interested in the road, according to his 
ability, as was Mr. Ames. 


——_+0e—__—__ 


LOOK OUT FOR SMUGGLERS. 


HAT a temptation it is for an avari- 
cious person to seek gain in unlawful 
ways. He would notsteal outright. Oh, no. 
He is notathief. But he will evade the law, 
and smuggle lots of dutiable articles through 
the lines, outside of the Custom-house, if he 
can. He goes to Europe, to see the sights, 
because it is the fashion. He finds hats, 
coats, gloves, dresses, silks, satins, jewelry, 
and fine laces—products of pauper labor— 
ever so much cheaper there than at home, 
where labor is better paid; and he resolves 
to fill his trunks, carpet-bags, satchels, etc., 
with these nice things, and run the risk of 
having them “ passed” without paying duty. 
He is now on shipboard, with all his traps, 
returning home. His mind is occupied with 
anxious thoughts as to consequences. Must 
he tell the truth, and swear to the value of 
all that his trunks contain? Must each item 
be examined? Will it be safe to try to bribe 
the Custom-house officer? What amount will 
tempt him? The poor sinner is full of fear 
and dread, lest his hidden treasures shall be 
discovered and—confiscated! Observe that 
“lady” with the enormous “pannier.” She 
may have a thousand dollars’ worth of the 
most costly laces stowed therein. But argus 
eyes are upon her, and she will be invited 
into a private office, and lady Custom-house 
officers will examine even the folds of her 
petticoat, if she be in the least suspected. 
Notice that black-bearded, secretive-look- 
ing man, with a hawk-bill nose and a Shylock 
expression. He has a large ivory-handled 





bamboo cane which he constantly carries 
with him, except when he sleeps, and then 
fastens it to his person. You may handle it, 
but will see nothing peculiar about it until— 
if he think it safe to trust you—he unscrews 
the ferule at the end, when you may see that 
it is hollow, and contains the worth of 
$10,000! in diamonds or other precious 
stones, which he thus attempts to smuggle 
into the United States. Or he has valuables 
sewed into the sleeve-linings of his coat, or 
between the soles of his boots, etc. But the 
more common modes of smuggling are 
through bribing the officers, or “playing the 
poor emigrant,” and bringing in valuables in 
old wooden chests or boxes, with bedding, 
clothing, etc. 

Many of “the most respectable people,” 
who go abroad for recreation, deem it a 
“good thing” to bring home sundry silk and 


other dresses, which they have cut and basted 
in Paris, London, or Liverpool, and make no 
effort to conceal the fact. They trust to the 
good-nature and obliging disposition of offi- 


-cials to “ get them through” without trouble 


or expense. But “eternal vigilance” is a 
duty here, as elsewhere, and “ Uncle Samuel’s 
boys” are expected to show no special favors, 
but to treat all alike, and without partiality. 
The sin of smuggling will not be winked 
at, but must be atoned for. Oh, how the 
poor creatures agonize in anticipation of 
the dread ordeal through which they are to 
pass! Shall it be bribery? May it be con- 
cealment? Must it be confiscation? Look 
out for the smugglers! 
ee 
“ WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE BENDS 
irs Way.”—Among Americans of the blatant 
sort this phrase is often used, but very few, if 
asked, could give the name of its author. Ire- 
land has the honor of producing the illustrious 
man who is entitled to the credit of writing a 
poem in which occurs the sentiment, or rather 
prediction, so far as this country is concerned. 
Bishop Berkley, in 1730, composed the follow- 
ing on 
AMERICA. 
There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empires and of arts. 
The good and great inspiring epic rage ; 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 
Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 
Westward the course of empire bends its way— 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama and the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 
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ES, the brain is the organ of the mind, 

and talent and character depend on 

the size, quality, health, and culture of the 
brain. 

There are many faculties of the mind, and 
every faculty has its organ. These bear the 
same relation to each other that the eye does 
to sight, or the ear to hearing, or the tongue 
to tasting, or the lungs and heart to breath- 
ing and circulation. 

Some persons have good sight but poor 
hearing, others have good lungs but a weak 
stomach; in like manner, some reason well 
but can not remember; some are strong in 
the love of property, but lack the talent to 
make it; while some have a splendid intel- 
lect, but care so little for property that they 
neither make nor keep it. Some have talent 
to think and plan, but little practical ability 
to execute. Some, as architects, can design 
and lay out work, but lack constructive tal- 
ent to do the work properly; others are ex- 
cellent mechanics, but can not plan work or 
carry on business. These diversities of 
strength and weakness in different faculties 
explain why men of strong, general intellect 
fail of success in special pursuits, and why 
others with not half so much general talent 
win success when adapted to their vocation. 

Many a strong, planning financier would 
utterly fail as a salesman or manager of cus- 
tomers or details; and the very best of sales- 
men and managers of men, machinery, and 
details are sometimes unable to conduct the 
finances or hold the helm of large affairs. 

On the contrary, there are men who have 
such fullness and harmony of all their facul- 
ties that they are at home in every phase of 
business. They can plan, design, financier, 
build, buy and sell, construct, use tools, look 
after details, control help, instruct the awk- 
ward, encourage the hopeless and timid, or 
command the respect and fear of the wicked 
and turbulent; therefore, it matters little 
what they follow as a business or profes- 
sion; they have the ability to succeed in 
anything. 

Many a man of skill lacks power, hence he 
needs to ally himself to a strong, governing 
nature. Some are rough and robust, and 
lack taste and skill. They should do the 





rough work demanding strength, and let a 
gentler nature follow to do the fine and dec- 
orative parts of the work. 

To ascertain all these peculiar traits, talents, 
dispositions, and defects, and thereby put 

THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE, 
is the office of practical Phrenology, the util- 
ity of which, if true, is made apparent by its 
mere statement. Can the proper person be 
selected from a class of school-boys for a 
lawyer, a minister, a physician, a bank teller, 
a bookkeeper, a salesman, a manager and con- 
troller of others, a mechanic in the various 
departments of inventor, designer, engineer, 
draughtsman, pattern-maker, forger, finisher, 
or user of machinery? Can it be determined 
who have the right faculties and disposi- 
tions for teacher, artist, decorator, dentist; 
for the soldier, the seaman, the farmer, the 
florist, the nurse, the governess, the cook, o: 
the servant ? 

Phrenology in competent hands will direct 
the proper boy to the blacksmith, to the 
watchmaker, to the builder, to the banker, 
to the merchant, to the farmer, to the cattle- 
dealer, or to the several learned professions, 
and by thus securing the best talent for each 
position, would thereby raise the average 
standard of work performed, as well as the 
scale of personal success thirty-three, if not 
fifty, per cent. 

Nothing is plainer or more certain than 
that decided success can be attained by a 
person in the use of a few strong faculties in 
one useful pursuit, who would utterly fail 
were he to change, say from stone-cutting to 
watchmaking, or from lumbering to design- 
ing shawls or carpets. 

Every sane man is good for something, and 
can be of service to himself, his friends, and 
the public, if he can be led to use his best 
powers in the right manner. 

Good men have run to waste long enough, 
and many have vainly struggled in wrong 
pursuits for half a lifetime, who, by a judi- 
cious change, could at once become success- 
ful and happy. 


— 0 

WHILE vanity is a weakness which we are in 
clined to pity, self-esteem, if not excessive, at 
once elicits our respect and admiration. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





LIVING TO WORK vs. 


WORKING TO LIVE. 


BY MRS, JULIA A. CARNEY,. 


Y friend, Sarah T., married a young 

farmer. We heard’ that he was a 
very worthy man—most farmers are; tilling 
the soil does not seem congenial to rascality 
in general, and the necessity of being some- 
what stationary, rooted, as it were, to one 
locality for a considerable season, is certainly 
not favorable to fraud, and defalcation ia 
particular. 

So, when it was added that he was a very 
pleasant man, and possessed a fair education, 
we tendered our congratulations and, a little 
doubtfully, hoped she would be happy. We 
supposed she would be, in a plain, contented 
fashion of happiness, for she was a plain, 
practical kind of young lady, who would not 
expect to gather dahlias where she had plant- 
ed potatoes. Yet we rather sadly supposed 
that she had left all life’s romance far behind, 
and closed the door of mental pursuits, of lit- 
erary tastes, of culture, or even leisure, by 
marrying a farmer. 

Next to the minister’s wife, in my observa- 
tion, the veriest slave has seemed to be the 
wife of a Western farmer. The fertile soil 
has invited tillage, and the favoring climate 
has ripened the abundant grain, but the 
laborers have been few. They are lingering 
in our Eastern cities, some loafing upon street 
corners; some, whose manliness would be 
improved by becoming laborers, are lounging 
upon the steps and balconies of fashionable 
hotels; some are measuring tape behind 
counters, receiving a small salary in money, 
and the balance in gentility. 

The Irish cling to the seaside cities, because 
the ceaseless murmur of the wave seems ever 
to them a portion of “the ould counthrie,” 
whose shores it also laves, and the countless 
ships that come and go seem €ver messengers 
of home. Pale girls pine in New York and 
domestic skill, might be so much improved 





and enlarged in the purer country air, and 
more liberal supply of more healthful food, 
as to astonish themselves, and make each one 
of them a blessing to some overtasked wife 
and mother. We do not yet appreciate the 
work which more sunshine, out-door exercise, 
cheerful, remunerative employment, and the 
better supply of food which these would lead 
her to require and enable her to procure, 
might do for woman’s strength, Therefore it 
is that all over our broad prairies may be 
found women of as much innate refinement, 
and far more intellect than the majority of 
their fashionable sisters, who yet perform an 
amount of daily labor which renders any 
attempt to ramble in the paths of literature 
or science simply impossible. 

Well, Sarah did not aspire to being literary 
or scientific—that was one comfort; she would 
do the duty that was nearest, whatever it 
might be—that was another. So we became 
resigned, but resignation is not, after all, the 
feeling we prefer to have with regard to the 
marriage of a friend. In process éf time we 
paid the customary visit and offered the cus- 
tomary congratulations. She certainly seem- 
ed happy—most brides do—shame to those 
who would shade the light of an innocent 
happiness by their ill-timed prognostications 
of future woe. 

Two years afterward, it fell to our lot to 
spend a few days at her home. We found it 
a home indeed. It was in the busiest season 
of farm work, just at the commencement of 
the grain harvest—a time when, in many 
farm-houses, all appearance of home comfort 
is thrown aside, and a perfect babel of hurry 
and work prevails. At the earliest gray of 
Boston; others, growing paler and weaker as 
they sew, whose slight strength, and still less 
dawn all hands are up, and clothed, not 
dressed, for work. A splash of water over 
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nose and eyes, performed at the pump or from 
the tub which serves at once as wash-basin 
for all the bipeds and watering-trough for all 
the quadrupeds; a dab at the common towel, 
a scratch with the common comb, and the 
toilet is complete. 

Breakfast is ready, of course. Woe unto 
the housewife if any delay should occur in 
her domains. No matter if Bridgets are 
lacking, baby teething, and other children 
troublesome. It is harvest-time, and all else 
but the work is forgotten. Stand aside, Hy- 
geine! silence, shuddering stomach! while 
fried pork, fried potatoes, fried sausages, fried 
ham, fried eggs, and all the rest of the fry is 
devoured in a twinkling, and washed down- 
ward by sundry cups of an inky-looking 
fluid, in courtesy called coffee. 

Up jumps the master of the house, “ Quick 
to eat, quick to work,” and snatching his 
broad-brimmed straw or palm-leaf hat from 
the floor of the porch, makes long strides to- 
ward the field of labor, while “all hands” 
rush after him, to the tune of “ The de’il take 
the hindmost.” 

The mistress of the house draws one long 
breath of relief, almost the first full breath 
she has drawn since she tumbled on her 
clothes in the morning twilight; scrambles 
together the dishes, flinging all manner of 
fragments to the dog, pigs, and chickens, 
which, handily for her, swarm in the door- 
yard; eats her own breakfast, perhaps, as 
she flies from kitchen to pantry ; swashes the 
dishes and the cook-stove, sometimes with 
the same rag, and rejoices, on the run, that 
she has “cleared up” in season to hurry 
more pork and pastry upon the table for 
dinner. 

All this I had seen many a time with mine 
own eyes, and heard with mine own ears; 
and this I had pictured as the harvest life of 
my young friend. So, arising early, almost 
before it was light, I stole out into the kitch- 
en, intent to find an opportunity to offer 
assistance before the great housewifery wheel 
began to whirl. To my surprise, not to say 
astonishment, the master of the house was 
building the fire, and that, too, in the quiet- 
est manner possible, while Sarah, who soon 
made her appearance, had evidently attended 
to her toilet as carefully as if she were un- 
married, or had never heard of harvest-time. 





The husband, after a pleasant “ good- 
morning ” to me, and a glance of almost lov- 
erlike tenderness to his wife, disappeared to 
assist in the out-door preparations for the 
important work of the day. @he young 
housekeeper went about her wo:k with the 
easy grace which unconsciously belongs to 
thinking it worth doing, and knowing how 
to do it well. Instinctively I felt that any 
attempt at assistance would be intrusion, so I 
returned to my pleasant room and busied 
myself with restoring it to the order and 
neatness I found there upon my arrival. This 
done, I descended to the parlor. Wonder of 
wonders! The “men folks” were gathered 
there! with well-cleaned farm-boots, to be 
sure, but think of farm-hands in the parlor! 
What would a New England housekeeper 
have said had she ever discovered her own 
husband in the parlor upon any but a state 
occasion? Woe unto him had he even crept 
in amid the darkness like a thief, to rest for 
a moment in one of his own rocking-chairs, 
or resting his aching head upon his own sofa, 
Still greater woe, had he dared to withdraw 
a curtain, or throw open a window-blind, and 
admit God’s freely-given air and sunlight to 
his stifling and benighted dwelling ! 

Yet it was an undisguised fact! The hired 
hands were in the parlor, and appeared as if 
accustomed to the place, while the sunlight 
came freely in as if it knew itself welcome. 
A moment after, Sarah came in with her usual 
cheerful quietness, and taking her place by 
her husband’s side, the family service began. 
For the first time I had found a farmer who 
had time to remember the Lord of the har- 
vest, ere he rushed out to reap that harvest. 
Most of them gather the golden grain with a 
“ this-is-the-fruit-of-my-labor ” sort of exulta- 
tion, if the weather is fine, and remember the 
Giver of all, only to grumble if the weather 
is unpropitious ! 

It was a short and simple service. A chap- 
ter read as if it were subject to the ordinary 
rules of punctuation and intonation. A brief 
prayer, in which our varied wants were re- 
membered and brought to the One Friend, as 
the little child might bring them to its earthly 
parent, and we were calmed from worldly 
cares, and fitted for the day’s burden, whatever 
it might be. Then came the unhurried 
breakfast. An old physician, whom I knew 
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in childhood, used invariably to reply when 
called upon for dietetic directions, “It is not 
so much matter what you eat, as how you eat 
it.” Whether the remark was original with 
him, I do not know. I never knew him to 
venture upon any suggestions as to what the 
proper “ how” might be, but the gravity with 
which he always accompanied this remark, 
impressed my infantile mind quite as much 
as it usually did that of the anxious inquirer. 
I will, therefore, only say the breakfast was 
plain, well-cooked, and appetizing, eaten 
without haste, and interspersed with cheerful 
conversation. 

This over, the appearance of leisure van- 
ished. Men from the table—horses from the 
gate—were gone as if by magic, and my 
friend at once resumed the appearance of a 
busy, but not over-anxious, housekeeper. 
Most of us must work to live; happy are 
those who do not live solely for work; who, 
like my young farmer friends, can spare time, 
even in the busiest season, to remember the 
Creator of all seasons, and to recognize the 
claims of a common humanity in their fellow- 
workers. 

“She works hard,” said an observer of a 
notable housekeeper, “ but she does not make 
her family comfortable.” Of what toiling 
millions may the same be said! The mer- 
chant who supplies his family with every 
luxury but his own kind words or smiles; 
the professional man, whose praise is upon 
the lips of many, but who returns to his own 
home to rest as at a hotel; the statesman whose 
lips give eloquent words when the admiring 
crowd are there to listen, but has seldom a 
gentle one for the wife of his choice; these 
only head the list. It is too long to be tran- 
scribed here, They are all living to work, 
instead of working to live. 

Yet there are some in this vast and varied 
universe in whom this is allowable. Years 
ago, in the Pine-tree State, I employed a 
laundress, who was called by pitying neigh- 
bors, “not very bright.” She was the best 
laundress I ever knew. It was all she did 
know, but she knew that well, and found 
her life’s happiness in doing it. No artist or 
poet could have enjoyed the appreciation of , 
his masterpiece more than did she the praise 
her work elicited. Ithink she actually enjoy- 
ed the work which to most women is drudg- 





ery, and had she not been able to wash and 
iron, would have fallen into mental imbecility. 

An entirely different experience is that of 
some monarch mind, bowed by a mighty woe, 
and seeking relief in the busy routine of com- 
mon work. “When I am in trouble,” said 
the highly educated wife of a college presi- 
dent, “I go into my kitchen, and work there 
as fast as I can till I feel relieved.” No psy- 
chological student will sneer at this. We all 
cling to these little reliefs as to the shrubs 
upon the brink of the precipice, toying with 
the telegram, or examining carefully the let- 
ter’s address, shuddering to break the seal 
which separates us from our fate. 

We read in those highly reliable authori- 
ties, the newspapers, of a man bitten by a 
rattlesnake, unable to seek assistance, burying 
the wound in the mud of a swamp near by, 
and found by his friends relieved from pain 
and poison. True or not in the physical, it is 
certainly so in the mental world. Heaven 
has ordained earthly antidotes for earthly 
woes, and taught us instinctively to seek 
them. 

There have been those—thank God there 
still are those !—who, in some noble work, 
have found the higher life—who have lived 
to do that work, and thereby become worthy 
of a holier canonization than had they died 
for it. Let all who have such a work live for 
it. Philanthropist, reformer, poet, or painter, 
or thou who art but the unrecognized angel 
of a lowly home, if thou hast a worthy work, 
then live to do it! The noble work will 
ennoble the most common life. Even the 
most common work, if nobly done, and done 
with a realization of its place in the grand 
harmonious whole, may be worthy of a life’s 
devotion. 

The most soul-stirring poem is formed but 
of our common words; the most exquisite 
painting is finished, touch by touch, with the 
same materials as the veriest failure of the 
school-boy artist. It is not because the 
work is common, but because the object is 
unworthy, that the gaining a little more 
wealth, a little more fame, or a step higher 
upon the social ladder, should not be the life- 
work of an immortal being. A few more 
flounces upon your child’s dress, ah, careworn 
mother! when her heart is suffering for sym- 
pathy; a little extra pastry upon your table, 
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oh, housekeeper! when your guest desires 
your conversation; a few more dollars added 
to your bank account, oh, husband! when 
your wife is pining for the love you promised 
her in her youth. We have a test in our 
practical West, which is invariably applied 
to everything. Poetical or prosaic, sublime 
or ridiculous, may be the pursuit, it matters 
not. We always ask, “Will it pay?” And 
unflinching the sentence of abandonment, if 
the answer must needs be, “It don’t pay.” 

It does not pay, either in the coin of Hea- 





ven or earth, to devote our whole being to 
the common labor of a common existence. 
“Were I to live those years over again,” 
said one who had been speaking of a child- 
hood and youth of unbroken toil, “I would 
try to mix some happiness with them.” 

Let us all so labor that when all is done, 
we may look back to the life we have lived, 
and feel that if work has been the strong, 
plain warp, yet with love and happiness as 
the woof we have woven a pattern which shall 
be “a joy forever.” 


——_+#+ —_—_. 


THE SHAKER PROBLEM.—No. 2. 


Be ye ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you.—1 Pet. iif. 15. 


[We interpose remarks in brackets.—Eb.] 
RIEND WELLS—Agreeably to my prom- 
ise, I now propose to answer the questions 
propounded in your Journat of February last. 
ist. Shakers are so rigid in some of their 
rules. Is it not probable that only the very 
good and the very weak will adhere to their 
faith and practice? 

Ans. Certainly. The very good, and those 
who are striving to be so, are the only kind we 
want. 

[Yes; the only kind “we” want. But God 
wants all mankind. ] 

A contented betweenity is worthless. “I 
know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot ; so then, because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of 
my mouth.”—Rev. iii. 15. 

[Was it the righteous, or was it sinners, 
Christ came to save ?] 

2d. Is not that the best on the whole which 
is the best calculated to meet the needs of the 
masses, and improve, regulate, and Christianize 
them ? 

Ans. In one sense I answer yea—in another 
nay. It will not do to pander to the demands 
of the masses. Yet it is well to strive to 
Christianize them. If they are content to be 
only tolerably good, this is not the place for 
them. If they can not “strive to enter in”— 
can not bear Christianizing, or submit to be 
made very good—it is best for them to leave. 
But “ Him that overcometh (all his lower pro- 
pensities) will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and Ae shall go no more out.”— 
Rev. iii. 12. 

[No. Physical reform begins with ones-self, 
and is best continued through right generation.] 





8d. If none but the self-controlling or weak 
can bear the restrictions of Shakerism, is the 
system right which will save or can save but a 
few dozen people in a thousand ? 

Ans. Certainly. While “many are called, 
but few are chosen.” The self-controlling are 
the chosen ones; the others are the ones 
“without the wedding garment.” Therefore, 
says Christ,“ bind them hand and foot and 
take them away.” [Are you sure you are right 
in this interpretation?] A few dozen in 
every thousand are far more than the most 
sanguine in Zion expect of humanity in its 
present low estate. [How do you know that? 
Have you been there?] Would to God we 
could have one self-controller out of every 
thousand. This would make us 36,000 strong 
in this country. [Let Shakers beget Shakers, 
and so hasten the glad day. Why not?] But 
self-controllers are scarcer than all that. It is 
not numbers, but qualities, that go to make up 
God’s kingdom. [Then why don’t you try, in 
that only possible way, to improve its quality ?] 

4th. Is not their standard an unnatural one, 
which scarcely any can adopt and live up to, 
and which, if lived up to, would depopulate the 
world ? 

Ans. It surely is. But while it is unnatural 
it is not an wnspiritual one. [But Shakers are 
something besides spirits!] A natural plan of 
salvation is a spiritual contradiction. The 
Fowlers and Wells are the acknowledged high- 
priests of the natural gospel of bodily salva- 
tion, and very well are they doing their work ; 
but here it stops; it reaches not the soul. [Beg 
your pardon, but who told you that? Why do 
you sit in judgment ?] The high-priests of this 
order “ discern not the things pertaining to the 
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spirit, for they are spiritually discerned.” 
[Aye, aye, sir, so say we.] Go on, friends, in 
your good work. Aid marriage and genera- 
tion all you can; for to-day it is poor and very 
needy ; bruised and tattered and torn, it reels 
and staggers—nay, lies imploringly prostrate 
before you, “ wounded and bleeding at every 
pore.” Still it seems “ adapted to the masses.” 

5th. If the spiritual be adhered to, as with 
Shakers, will it not depopulate the world? 
Has the Creator made a mistake in his insti- 
tutes of nature ? 

Ans. By no means. The Infinite makes no 
blunders. He, however, saw fit to have our 
earth a given size of land, about 32,000,000,000 
acres, which, in the natural course of things, 
must fill to overflowing, and should the present 
ratio of increase continue, the end of this 
world will be reached in a good deal less than 
a thousand years! If through Christ this be 
God’s plan to check reproduction and elevate 
the race, or even depopulate the world, is it 
not a merciful one? We know it is the ex- 
pectation, and even the prayer of the professing 
world, that when the earth is filled to its ut- 
most capacity, that God will touch it off with 
a lucifer match, like a powder magazine, and 
so have— 

**This wide earth to heaps of ashes turned, 

While heaven itself the wandering chariot burned.” 
Men, women, babies, fish, and fowl! Now, 
look upon this picture and then upon that; 
then say what you think of the Christ or 
Shaker plan. 

[We deny all this,as both unscientific and 
unscriptural, and beg to refer Shakers and 
others to a little book published at this office, 
entitled “Tae PorvuLation Question,” in 
which these things are explained. There is no 
cause for alarm from any danger of the world’s 
being touched off and burned in the way the 
Shakers seem to fear.] 

6th. Is not the fruit-bearing of mankind just 
as pure and noble a function, under right 
conditions, as obedience to any other divine 
law ? 

Ans. If the fruit-producing is conducted in 
accordance with nature’s laws, as a duty to 
God, and for the sake of reproduction only, 
then I answer in the affirmative; but in its 
most chastened and refined state it is in no 
wise adapted to the higher spiritual plane where 
Christ and his true followers stand. This is 
the worldly leaven, “suited to the masses,” 
which, if admitted, would soon leaven the 
whole lump. “Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees.” 





[A little too much metaphor for perspicuity. 
One attaches one meaning to the word “leaven,” 
and another may, with equal propriety, attach 
another. ] 

Answer to the 7th question. Your illustra- 
tion here, I would say, was badly chosen. 
Sophistry is nearly always the result of com- 
paring sentient with non-sentient existence; 
but with you to adopt it, I would just remark 
that on a certain occasion the forest trees 
wagged their heads, mocked, laughed to scorn, 
and crucified the noblest tree of them all! This 
would not have been the case had it produced 
the same kind of fruit they did. 

[More metaphor. ] 

8th. Whence the growing dissatisfaction 
among the members of the Shaker communi- 
ties, producing withdrawals, not of the worth- 
less, but of the intelligent and pure-minded. 

Ans. The most worthless of society are 
those who are most discontented and dis- 
satisfied with the restrictions which are re- 
quisite to insure purity of character to the 
greatest number. The “ pure-minded” never 
leave the society. [Ah, that won’t do. All 
seceders are called hard names, and yet they 
may be noble, pure, good. Did ever a Jew 
become a Christian and not be denounced 
by other Jews? When a Protestant goes over 
to Rome what is said of him? or, when a 
Roman Catholic becomes a Protestant, do not 
the guns of the Roman Church open on him ? 
And are they who change their minds, and 
thereby some of them correct their former 
errors, are they “‘ impure minded?” Where is 
your tolerance? Because the Pope takes snuff 
must all the world sneeze?] If purity attracted 
and held them for years to the cross of Christ, 
it is more than likely the antinomy of purity, 
imperceptibly or not, had some influence in 
drawing them away. One thing is certain; 
purity and impurity do not attract in the same 
direction, and it is as we will to which we yield. 
It is not, however, as you suggest, any failure 
in the system; because, were the fault in the 
system, none could under it live the life of 
Christ and maintain a state of purity; but 
since the “ very good” can and do live so, the 
system is relieved, and the fault, if any, recoils 
back on such as fail to succeed. 

[Is not this a little like the “I am holier than 
thou” doctrine ?] 

9th. Are not thousands of persons of other 
faith, who are living in the marriage state, 
leading quite as exemplary- lives as Shakers ? 

Ans. Nay, not one, let alone one thousand. 
[Oh, the egotism in this self-righteousness! 
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Well, go on.] I will venture the assertion that 
there is not a living pair of the species (sic.) 
homo on the face of the wide, green earth who 
are as faithful to observe the laws of nature in 
their generations as do the forest birds. 
“ Christian charity and good works.” Blessed 
words, how little understood! “And he looked 
and saw the rich men casting their gifts into 
the treasury. He also saw a poor widow cast- 
ing in thither two mites, and he said, Of a 
truth, I say unto you that this poor widow 
hath cast in more than they all.” To keep 
anything from God and his work is not true 
Christianity. Not only must all property be 
surrendered, but themselves be consecrated to 
his service without reserve. This is the finale 
of the Christian sacrifice. 

[It is so easy to quote Scripture irrespective 
of adaptation. ] 

10th. Did not the Divine Master, both in 
word and by his presence, indorse the marriage 
tree, by taking the fruit thereof in his arms 
and blessing them, saying—not these the fruits 


of impurity, but “of such is the kingdom of ~ 


God.”—Luke x. 13. 

Ans. Verse 14 explains: “ Verily I say unto 
you, whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom 
of God as a little child shall not enter therein.” 
This verse cuts through the theological tangle, 
and shows that it was not the marriage tree 
that was indorsed, but the innocent state of 
the children. We are not even told that the 
children sv blessed were the legitimate fruits 
of marriage. They may have been. But one 
thing is certain: If innocent children prove 
marriage to be an incorrupt tree, they also 
prove the same of whoredoms and the vilest 
incest. Nay, my friend, “let us keep the saddle 
on the right horse.” These innocents were 
free from sexual lusts, unquestioningly obedient 
to their parents, sinless, simple, confiding, and 
trusting to parental instruction, without a why 
or wherefore. And such alone, says the Divine 
Master, can enter the Kingdom of God. When 
this state is demanded, is it strange that the 
number are so few? 

[So few! And were you appointed to sort 
and to count the acceptable ones? So few! 
And can you say who is to be saved, and who 
lost? Go slow on this ground, Mr. Shaker, 
for “judge not that ye be not judged.” ] 

11th. Are not some of the Shaker families in 
debt, while others are rich ? 

Ans. Not to my knowledge. It is a law with 
Shakers not to go in debt. Rich! No true 
Shaker, nor Shaker family, is rich, only in 
grace. “A rich man (in the worldly sense) 





can not enter the kingdom of heaven.” Some 
Shaker families gather more money than 
others, but all are rich and poor alike. No 
true Shaker, nor family of Shakers, can claim 
either money or other property as their own in 
the personal or selfish sense. It matters not 
how much is put into the Lord’s treasury, none 
can have the use of anything more than will 
supply their wants and necessities. If there 
are either persons or families that claim any- 
thing more, they violate their covenant and 
lack just that much of being the true followers 
of Christ or true Shakers. [It is claimed by 
some that Christ was a Communist, or that He 
taught this principle. It was on account of 
this that Ananias and Sapphira, his wife, got 
into difficulty and so lost their lives.] 

12th. Is there any practical equality among 
the membership in reference to the control of 
the property ? 

Ans. We all covenant and agree to the ap- 
pointment of two or more members of the 
body who, having obtained the general consent 
and approbation, manage the business property 
of the institution. If they fail to give general 
satisfaction, they are released and others ap- 
pointed. Hence the members in general have 
little to do in controlling or managing the pro- 
perty. If “all command none obey.” 

13th. Answered above. 

14th. Is diversity of opinion allowed, or any 
expression of it tolerated ? 

Ans. Certainly. Only suppressed when per- 
sons advocate a breach of the covenantal agree- 
ment to which our names are appended. 

15th. Is not the union and peace the result of 
a rigid autocratic or theocratic governing pow- 
er? 

Ans. Not at all. The union and peace that 
exist are the result of our making ourselves 
and all we may possess a free-will offering to 
God and his service, and by thenceforward 
living a life of purity, holiness, and freedom 
from sin. 

16th. Do the Shakers love one another better 
than other Christians ? 

Ans. Other Christians? There are no other 
Christians. [That seems rather severe.] Plenty 
of professed Christians, however—but no man 
is a Christian who does not follow and live the 
life of Christ. Look at it. Extolling Christ 
for pelf with Christ lost sight of! Paraphras- 
ing on, and peddling extracts from the Bible 
once a week for money! Selling pews to the 
rich—filching hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars yearly from a deluded people for self- 
aggrandizement—then talk about following 
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Christ! What a burlesque! what a contempt- 
ible farce! Burns rightly interpreted the sanc- 
timonious prayers of these professing Chris- 
tians when he said: 
“ Yet, O Lord, bless me and mine, 
With graces temporal and divine; 
That I with gear and grace may shine, 
Excell’d by none ; 
And all the glory shall be thine. 
Amen, Amen!” 
The promised glory is on conditions that 
“ gear and grace” both be given them. Think 
not strange, then, when I say they are not 
Christians. Christ's little community did not 
80. 
17th. Is there not discontent among the great 
mass of subordinates ? 

Ans. There are no subordinates, only juniors, 
only in so far as all freely subordinate them- 
selves to the covenantal compact, “He who 
would be first must rather be servant of all.” 
The yoke of Christ we have put on only galls 
such as yield to their passional natures. If 
many so yield, then many are discontented. 

18th. Is discussion for conscience sake ever 
allowed ? 

Ans. It is not prohibited only where our 
covenant is invaded. 

19th. Is freedom of individual judgment re- 
spected ? 

Ans. Always. [Except, we suppose, when 
not publicly expressed contrary to the Shaker 
creed or platform. ] 

20th. If conscientious differences of opinion 
in matters of faith are adhered to by members, 
are they turned out and sent adrift without 
purse or scrip, though, by their talents, they 
may have made tens of thousands for the fra- 
ternity ? 

Ans. The fore part of this is answered under 
question 18th. But, this making of tens of 
thousands is purely imaginary. When they go 
to work for self they generally find it so. 

Sent away penniless! Having, with others, 
covenanted with God, and consecrated all my 
property, self, and services to him forever— 
claiming no rights only the wse of the conse- 
crated whole as needs require, I now, after 
fifty years’ adherence, conclude to break faith 
and covenant with God and my brethren and 
enter the lists of the generating and selfish 
world. Can this give me claims and rights 
which I did not possess before? Can I now 
sacrilegiously, and-with traitorous hands, de- 
plete the Lord’s treasury for selfish purposes ? 
What! Shall a man rob God? I still have 
the liberty of being God’s usufructuary dur- 
ing life by keeping my covenant with him. I 





freely choose whether I will or will not. But 
I go, leaving or not a poor old mother and re- 
lations behind me for society to maintain. I 
now claim a pro rata division of the consecra- 
tion, or more, all which I think I have earned. 
First pretend to give my services to God, then 
play false and claim wages! Consecrate my 
property, then claim it back again? Is this 
honorable? You speak of honorable men 
leaving—I must get different optics to find a 
speck of honor in this. Why, the poor man 
to whom we gave a shirt but yesterday, while 
faithful, has as much personal claim to the con- 
secration as I have—though myself, at the pre- 
sent time, a leader. All that either of us has 
is the right of usufruct—that is, the wse and 
benefit of the consecrated property of the her- 
itage of God; just as we have of his water, 
air, and sunshine. This,and no more. AmI 
understood ? Would not this selfish world, if 
it could, steal the blue sky and sell it by the 
acre just as they do God’s earth? Would it 
not bottle up his air and sunshine and sell it 
by the quart? Surely it would. Though “ the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” 
the only part redeemed to him on which sel- 
fishness has no lien is that now used by the 
Shakers. 

[And yet do not Shakers buy and sell land? 
Do they not own and let out land just as other 
professed Christians do? From this it will 
be seen how difficult it must be for a 
Shaker to disunite himself and carry with 
him any part of his former earnings. You 
see the property is not the Shakers’, but 
God’s, and hence must not be taken from the 
Shakers’ treasury—business, social and relig- 
ious. It makes their partnership indissoluble. 
This may do for Shaker philosophy, but it 
won't do for any other body of religionists.] 

2ist. Do they not freeze or crush out of the 
younger members those elements of love and 
affection which alone make life worth living 
for ? 

Ans. The affirmative or negative of this 
question depends upon which kind of love and 
affection is meant. If it be carnal, partial, sen- 
sual, worldly, animal, I answer yea. [But, my 
dear sir, we are carnal, and the race can not 
exist without it.] But if it be spiritual, impar- 
tial, unsensual, and heavenly, void of the virus 
of Eden’s serpent, then I answer nay. I was 
taught, thank God, from early chilhood, the dif- 
ference between these loves, and was told that 
I was free to choose betweer them, but I could 
not have both at the same—so we teach still. 

22d. Do they not, by their celibacy, emas- 
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culate themselves, and so fail to accomplish 
the ends of their existence? 

Ans. To the first part of this interrogatory 1 
answer yea—to the last, nay. If Christ emas- 
culated himself for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, shall his followers do less? 

[A short cut to wind up the world’s bobbin, 
surely, and leave the earth depopulated. We 
shall not, ourselves, submit to the processes of 
emasculation, nor recommend it to others. 
Emasculation, indeed! We should like to 
have a vote taken on this question, and require 
all to take part therein. What a miserable 
minority would be shown for the affirmative !] 

“And there be eunuchs which have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. Matt. xix. 12. 

[We must question the propriety of your 
matter-of-course inference from this passage. 
Has it not a spiritual rather than a fleshly sig- 
nificance ?] 

To the last part, the question arises as to 
what the ends of our existence are? Is it tobe 

“ Fixed like plants to some peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ?”” 
Is this all? 
23d. Was the grace of God in sending a 





Saviour intended for a handful of people, or for 
the great mass of the sinful, struggling world ? 

Ans. He was sent to save all who would 
hear him—become “ self-controllers ”"—take up 
their cross daily and follow him. Others he 
can not save. 

[Can not? If omnipotent, why not? Is 
not the maker or creator of a law above and 
superior to that law? Can He not abrogate as 
well as create ?] 

24th. What are the Shakers doing for the 
world’s progress, etc ? 

Ans. Nothing much for the intellect merely, 
only what they are bestowing on hundreds of 
your pauper children. But they are doing 
much for the education of the soul. 

[Our pauper children! And of these the 
Shakers keep up their numbers or they would 
run out. ] 

Our Exemplars, Jesus and Ann, were not of 
the literati; but their great hearts embraced - 
the world. J 

25th. Do Shakers not live for themselves 
alone ? 

Ans. Nay. They are the only class on earth 
who live, not for themselves, but for God and 
humanity. H. L. EADES. 


——+0o—___ 


MY DREAM-LAND LOVE. 


BY BELLA FRENCH. 


Wuaen:z in life's lonely wilderness, residing, 

Art thou with whom my soul might be at rest ? 
Like Noah’s dove, I’ve no place of abiding, 

Nor e’en the ark-like shelter of thy breast. 


O dream-land one! say, must I seek thee ever, 
As now, with anxious, longing, throbbing heart, 
Through all life’s by-ways, but to find thee—never, 
Nor even know how near or far thou art? 


I seek the shore beside the gliding river, 
And in my spirit’s utter loneliness, 

I lay my head where sweet-faced flowers quiver, 
And wonder if thou sharest their caress. 


I gaze with eagerness on passing faces, 
Some ugly; others, beautifully fair, 

And though my soul their every feature traces, 
The looked-for lineaments are not found there. 


I ask the silent stars if they upon thee 

Look down and know what valey is thy home ; 
I ask the flowers if they yet have won thee 

As they win me ’mid woodland sweets to roam ; 


I ask the waters and the summer breezes, 

And yet the sunbeams with the leaves at play; 
A mocking echo my lone spirit freezes— 

A mocking echo as they dance away. 





So fully fitted to be loved—for loving 
So eagerly I watch and search for thee !— 
Ah, this, it seems, were really proving 
That thou art watching, searching, too, for me. 


Oh! can it be that in the dream-land only 
Thou hast a real existence, and that I 

Must always wander, anxious, longing, lonely, 
Nor even meet thee in the by-and-by ? 


Or have I passed thee somewhere and not known 
Hid by the glamour of the selfish world? [thee, 
Hast recognized, yet never dared to own me, 
As through some dizzy waltzI have been whirled ? 


No, No! Thy face, with God’s fair imprint on it, 
Were surely recognized, at once, by me; 

My soul, itself a lover’s thrilling sonnet, 
Methinks, has never passed unread by thee. 


Unlike the world art thou, my dream-land lover, 
For with its vices I could love thee not. 

A dove of peace above me thou dost hover 
With cheering voice to glad my lonely lot. 


And if beyond death’s silent, mystic water, 
When from all fetters I, at last, am free, _[ter, 
Thou claim’st meas thy sweetheart, sister, daugh- 
I'll not regret that I have searched for thee. 
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POWER OF APPLICATION. 
Ww have so many brilliant young 


men come to naught in this active 

and busy world of ours? What is the 
cause of their failure? It was not from 
dissipation, for they were temperate. It 
was not from indulging in games of 
chance, for they did not gamble. It was 
not because of indolence, for they were 
industrious. It was not from wasteful- 
ness, for they were saving, and not spend- 
thrifts. What, then, is the reason for 
their want of success? We reply: They 
lacked application. It was “a little 
while here” and “a little while there.” 
“Many things commenced, nothing fin- 
ished.” Such persons become “jacks at 
all trades, and good for nothing at any.” 
Admit the facts; but who is to blame? 
When a child is left to seek its own pleas- 
ure or pursuit, it is not likely to practice 
self-denial to any great extent. On the 
contrary, it seeks amusement and diver- 
sion. Catering to its fancies, instead of 
directing its mind and energies, the 
thoughtless mother and the ignorant 
nurse “let it have its own way,” which 
is aimless, purposeless, Or they take 
it in doors and out, whirl it hither and 
thither, and permit it to think of nothing 
long. Later, when sent to school, it is 
plied with—how many different studies ? 
Formerly a lad of ten or twelve years 
of age found it enough to do in one 
school season to master reading, writing, 








and common arithmetic, with geography 
and grammar added. How is it in fash- 
ionable schools to-day? How many dif- 
ferent studies is the juvenile expected to 
master? All the foregoing, and as many 
more. He must attack the languages, 
ancient and modern, natural philosophy, 
political economy, chemistry, rhetoric, 
etc.—a mass of mixed study, enough to 
confuse the strongest adult mind, much 
more the soft and tender brain of a grow- 
ing boy or girl. Think what a jumble, 
what a confusion of ideas, such a course 
must produce. Is it surprising that such 
a mind lacks application ? 

Let parents begin early with a child, 
and teach it to think and act consecu- 
tively; to apply itself to a given object, 
be it work or be it play, till an end be 
attained. If building a cob or a block 
house be the thing in hand, let it be com- 
pleted; then, having attained the end 
sought, let the thing be taken down, 
packed up, and carefully put away for 
use on another occasion. But, while 
about the work, let nothing call the mind 
away, or divert it, till completely finished. 

By pursuing such a course you culti- 
vate both application and method, so also 
Constructiveness and Imitation, The boy 
would make a kite, a boat, or a sled. 
The girl would dress a doll, knit a stock- 
ing, or make a cake. All right, so that 
it be one thing at a time, and that thing 
be finished before another be taken up. 

Later, the boy would choose a pursuit. 
One, left to himself, tries a thing for a 
year, and finding it not all play, tires of it, 
and, after floating a few months with noth- 
ing to do, tries something else, and again 
“gives it up.” After half a dozen such 
attempts, he will be so demoralized that 
no dependence can be placed in him. He 
becomes a “ good-for-nothing,” and with 
him life is already a failure. Now, he is 
open for “odd jobs.” He will “tend 
bar” at a hotel; occasionally fill a va- 
eancy during the absence of a man in 
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a livery stable; go as conductor on a 
freight train or on a horse railway; assist 
an auctioneer; wait on table at parties; 
help make up a set in a dance; set up 
ten pins; keep a drinking saloon, a cigar 
stand, or sweep the streets; peddle pea- 
nuts, clean spitoons, play second to a 
“mock auctioneer,” sell bawdy books, 
pick pockets, commit burglary, go to 
Stdte prison, serve out his sentence, and 
then be cast out into the world a misera- 
ble pauper, awaiting a place in the pot- 
ter’s field—or, cheated of this, his misera- 
ble body is put to use on the dissecting 
table. And so ends the career of one 
who, under judicious training and direc- 
tion, might have made life a splendid 
success. 

The phrenological organ which is most 
essential to give application is called 
CoNCENTRATIVENESS, Or CONTINUITY, 





and is generally small in Americans. 
When found large, the person makes it a 
rule to do one thing at a time, and to 
finish what he begins. He also minds 
his own business. He succeeds. 

The organ is found large in those who 
pursue a single branch of art or of me- 
chanism. The weaver, spinner, file-cut- 
ter, etc., who keeps his mind constantly 
on the one thing, has it large. But the 
counter-jumper, school-teacher, “ city 
items” editor, and scores of others who 
seek variety, come in time to have more 
versatility than application. 

Reader, learn to chain your thoughts 
together; let there be no broken links; 
drop no stitches; be not diverted from 
the duty or the matter now in hand; do 
not get “too many irons in the fire.” 
Let the rule be—onzE THING AT A TIME, 
and FINISH WHAT YOU BEGIN. 


——»99¢¢—_—_—. 


“ON THE WING.” 


UST now editors, merchants, preachers, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, and artists— 
all who can leave—are “on the wing,” sight- 
seeing, recuperating, taking in mental food 
and fuel for future use. It is good for men 
and women to “let up” and “go visiting.” 
One can go all the way from New York to 
New Orleans, 1,900 miles, and back, by rail- 
way or steamship, for $100, or less. And, if 
by rail, he can stop a day or a week on the 
way, and see something of the country in 
which he lives. He can go from New York 
to St. Louis, a thousand miles, or more, and 
back, for $50; or to Montreal and back for 
$25. Would you go to California? Here is 
a table, showing the expenses of the trip 
from New York to California, Yosemite, Big 
Trees, Lake Tahoe, Salt Lake City, etc. : 
New York to San Francisco, say 4,000 miles........ $140 
Sleeping car (full half section).............++++.+++ 20 
Twenty meals en route, at 75 cents each.......... 
San Francisco to Yosemite and Mariposa, Big Tree 
Grove, and return, ten days’ trip. to $100; say = 


San Francisco to Napa Valley, Geysers, etc........ 
San Francisco to Santa Cruz, Pescadero, San Jose, 


etc.; say One week's trip... ....sccccccccsce coe 
Ten days tn all in San Francisco, at $4perday.... 40 
Trips to Cliff House, Seal Rock, etc ...... ......+- 25 
San Francisco to New York.................se0e0e 140 
Sleeping car (same a8 AbOve)........+...e cece serves 20 


M GERD BB BROT occ cece cccccccccccessctecces 15 





Breaking oh, Som days at Truckee, to see Lake 
Tahoe aud Donner Lake.....................00e- $15 

ey, trip at Ogden, to see the Mormons at Salt 
Lake City, etc., four days ; all expenses.......... 


Half of above expenses in currency, for which de- 
duct 10 per ct. on $850, say... .....ecceeeeeeeeeee 





Total ope of full Pacific Coast trips, as above, 
coin 


sa 05 cece ctnsncstecnctecssqschasssehens $600 
—or less, if you go second-class, and practice 
economy. 


A flying trip to Europe and back is noth- 
ing, in point of interest, compared to this, 
We speak not from belief or hearsay, but 
from knowledge and experience. 

Shorter trips, to one or a hundred places 
in all parts of our great country, which it 
would be pleasant and profitable for every 
one to see, may be taken at our option. 
Would it not be instructive, reader, for you 
to look into the coal and the iron mines of 
Pennsylvania, and examine those immense 
works? So of the great manufactories all 
over New England, including the marble, 
granite, and other quarries. So of the copper 
mines on Lake Superior; the lead mines in 
Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa; the gold and 
silver mines in the Rocky Mountains and in 
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California; the herds of cattle, horses, and 
sheep in Texas, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Wyoming; and the great grain marts of 
America, at Chicago and Milwaukee. Or 
one may go into the pineries of Maine, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, the Canadas, and the 
Carolinas. Lessons the most interesting and 
useful may be learned at all these points. 
Indeed, such visits would be eminently edu- 
cational; and our colleges and universities can 
not do better for the health and culture of their 
students than to give them two or three trips a 
year into as many of these places. They should 
be accompanied by teachers who could give 
them conversations or lectures on all these 
things. Why not begin with Cornell? Take 
knapsacks, tents, and hampers, and push into 
the coal and iron mines for a week’s observa- 
tion and study. “Camping out” in summer 
time would do our students good, and make 
them less effeminate. Hunting and fishing 
in the Adirondacks may be good sport for 
broken-down preachers, but nothing new is 
learned thereby, while such expeditions as 
we propose would afford the richest lessons 
of practical knowledge and utility; giving 
health, strength, freshness, and vigor of body 
and mind at the same time. 

When women throw off the trammels of 
slavish fashion, so that they can walk, climb, 
and romp in the hills and mountains, we will 
suggest such a series of botanical, geological, 
and mineral explorations, as will be compa- 
tible with what they may and ought to know, 
in order to fit them to become intelligent, 
sound, and healthy wives and mothers, and 
capable teachers of the race. Women enjoy 
traveling the same as men. Then, why not? 
Is wife or daughter frail and helpless? Give 
her “an airing.” Let her sniff the fresh air 
of sea or mountain, and see how her pulse 
will quicken, her eye brighten, and then 
balmy sleep come once more to aid her res- 
toration. Drugs only make a bad matter 
worse; “bitters” and stimulants only dis- 
appoint and deceive. Fresh air, electricity, 
exercise, a change of scene, a change of food, 
and a pleasant jaunt by rail, by river, by 
lake, or by sea, may restore her. Then give 
her a pleasure trip—long or short at first— 
but the longer the better, and, instead of 
paying a hundred dollars for doctor’s fees 
and half as much more for poisonous reme- 





dies (?) let her come out of dismal rooms into 

the creative sunshine, and she will thank God 

for the luxury of newer life and better health. 
——_+0e—__—_- 


WHAT I WISH TO KNOW. 


HE following extract from a letter to the 
editor, and the reply, will answer, per- 
haps, “for any latitude:” 

* * * “T am expecting to attend your an- 
nual course of instruction in practical Phre- 
nology and character-reading next November. 
What I wish to know is, how soon one who is 
a good speaker—is, in fact, called eloquent— 
can hope to draw full houses as a lecturer on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Health, and kindred 
topics; provided he has good instrution in 
the subjects, and has read the standard books? 
Would you recommend a beginner to write 
and commit to memory a lecture or two to 
deliver, since, as a general ‘hing, I suppose, 
the reading of a lecture from manuscript 
would hardly be acceptable to an audience? 
Is lecturing as a business on the increase or 
decrease?” * * * 

Repty.—The time at which one can hope 
to “draw full houses,” and sustain himself 
well before the public, depends on many 
things: on his culture, on his natural talents, 
ease, and force of character, on his personal 
appearance, and on his knowledge of and 
familiarity with his subject. 

Even an eloquent speaker can not at first 
command full houses, until known. If John 
Jones or William Smith were to be announced 
to speak on any subject, he would not draw 
John B. Gough’s audience, even though able 
to speak as well; and if he were to give but 
one lecture in a place, he would have to come 
again to get a full house, unless he had been 
heard of from other places. However, as a 
phrenologist expects generally to remain from 
one week to two weeks, and lecture from four 
to ten times in a place, and, though never 
heard of before, if he will give one or two 
free lectures at the start, he may draw large 
audiences and fill his house during the re- 
mainder of his cou:se, even if he charge for 
admission. 

In regard to writing and committing lec- 
tures for delivery, that depends much on the 
person. Some can write in an easy, conver- 
sational style, and commit to memory and 
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deliver well; so that, in fact, an average au- 
dience will not regard a lecture as an effort 
of careful, verbal preparation. But most 
persons write in a style too labored, formal, 
solemn, and heavy, for delivery otherwise 
than by reading. If one writes and commits 
a lecture, it tends to make a kind of mill- 
horse of him for life; he will hardly be able 
to do otherwise than go right on and recite 
the whole thing, and then stop. Asa general 
thing, we do not recommend the writing of 
lectures either to be read or to be committed 
and repeated. It is better to learn to talk 
from skeleton notes, and then the style can 
be easy, familiar, and flowing—full of illus- 
tration and anecdote, with occasional quota- 
tions from poets and orators, and now and 
then a burst of eloquence which will stir the 
blood of the hearers, and make a lasting im- 
pression on the character and memory. A 
set speech is not easily remembered, nor does 
it make so vivid an impression as an extem- 
poraneous form of statement. Moreover, 
phrenological science is full of facts, and 
must be illustrated by history and by speci- 
mens, and may be enforced by arguments and 
embellished by reference to all that is esthet- 
ical and emotional. A back-woods orator 
might, in his plain way, talk out every sen- 
timent embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and make his rustic hearers under- 
stand them; and they would remember ten 
times as much of the gist and spirit of it as 
they would if he read to them the rolling 
periods of that noble instrument. 

Lecturing as a business is certainly on the 
increase, and the demand for lecturers is far 
greater than it was twenty or thirty years 
ago; in fact, it is now a great business for 
the best thinkers. Nearly every person, male 
or female, with any pretensions to skill or 
genius, feels the necessity of writing books or 
delivering lectures. We hope you may ulti- 
lately do both. 


+0 ——_ 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


HE American Institute Fair, Sixty-third 
Street and Third Avenue, New York, will 
open on the 10th of September. Great prep- 
arations are making by the Superintendent, 
Mr. C. W. Hull, and by the new managers, 
to make this the best ever held in tl. s city. 





The exhibition hall is capacious, the location 
favorable, and now well-known, and we can 
see no reason why it may not be all its best 
friends hope for. Be it remembered this is 
an American Institute; and, though chartered 
by New York, it partakes more of a National 
character than of a State or local affair. 
Here will be seen the best productions from 
all the States—East. West, North, and South. 
Nothing foreign, however, can be exhibited 
in the American Institute. Those desiring 
space must apply early, and address the Secre- 
tary, Mr. John W. Chambers, or the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. C. W. Hull, Cooper Union, 
Eighth Street, New York. 

The most curious objects we have to exhibit 
are Egyptian mummies, skulls, busts, and por- 
traits of Indians, including Carilx, Flat- 
heads, Esquimaux, Fiji-Cannibals, Negroes, 
Mongolians, Caucasians, including Greek, 
Turk, Teuton, and Celt, and a great variety 
of Americans celebrated for talent, worth, or 
crime. We have, in groups, some fifty por- 
traits of the noted English pugilists; and it 
is curious to study the peculiar shape of their 
heads, and, as their hair was cut short when 
the likenesses were taken, the form of the 
head is easily seen. No man can see these 
portraits and doubt the truth of Phrenol- 
ogy. 

As many of our curiosities are not of Amer- 
ican production, they can not be exhibited 
at the American Institute Fair. But, never 
mind! We have an Exhibition Hall of our 
own, at 389 Broadway—and, what is better, 
it is open the year round, and always free to 
visitors, It is a good place to rest an hour or 
two, and study heads, every head being a 
history and a text-book. 


——__+0+ —__ 


A Murverer ry Our Next.—We do not 
claim to possess any fancy for the details of 
crime, and generally avoid their perusal; but 
occasionally a case of human brutality demands 
our attention, and, for the sake of science, we 
suppress our aversion, and analyze the charac- 
ter and motives of the criminal. In our next 
number we will publish a sketch of John T. 
Gordon, the murderer of his own brother, and 
that brother's family, at Thorndike, Me. This 
tragedy is more than a parallel to the horrible 
Deering affair, and we think it as offering a 


| study of human nature more edifying. 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 
AN ARGUMENT IN BEHALF OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 


SIXTH ARGUMENT—DUTY OF GOVERNMENT. 

UR sixth argument is based on the duty 

of government to control, direct, and to 
secure the efficiency of all great public meas- 
ures, especially when they can be best se- 
cured by governmental action, or when, as is 
often the case, they can be secured by the 
people in that way alone. Self-defense and 
the promotion of happiness and prosperity 
are primarily the right and duty of each in- 
dividual; but since they can be best pro- 
moted by governmental action, and in that 
way alone, men have vested in governments 
the exercise of these powers. Experience 
has demonstrated that education can be made 
universal only by governmental action and 
control. It can only be made uniform, thor- 
ough, and practical in that way. Govern- 
ment can guard against errors and defects 
‘that would defeat the great end of educa- 
tion—fitting the child to discharge his duties 
as a citizen and member of community—by 
direct control and supervision. Hence the 
people can secure the education of all by 
governmental action ; and a part of such gov- 
ernmental action must be compulsory attend- 
ance, or securing the regular attendance of 
every child on the means provided for his 
education—the education of every one for 
citizenship. As our government is vitally 
concerned in this matter—concerned as no 
other government is—it should direct and 
secure the education of every one, using com- 
pulsion when parental selfishness or neglect 
criminally interferes with the accomplishment 
of this great duty. 

SEVENTH ARGUMENT. 

Our seventh argument is based on the same 
fundamental principle as that on which our 
whole system of public instruction rests. 
Governments are instituted to protect per- 
sons and property, and to promote the gen- 
eral welfare—to protect each one in his per- 
sonal rights, and to secure the permanence, 
security, and prosperity of property, and to 





promote the good of all. As persons and 
property are protected and benefited, they 
should be at the disposal of government, to 
whatever extent is really necessary, to secure, 
in a just manner, its legitimate ends. Otr 
poll taxes, military service, and all compul- 
sory service of individuals, and all taxes on 
property, are based on and justified by this 
principle. There was a time when taxation 
for school purposes was as bitterly and strenu- 
ously resisted as compulsory attendance is 
now. It was considered an unwarrantable 
interference with personal rights of proper- 
ty—let parents educate their own children. 
In like manner men now urge that compul- 
sory attendance would be an unwarrantable 
interference with personal freedom — with 
parents’ rights. Let parents send their chil- 
dren to school, they say also. An enlight- 
ened statesmanship urged, however, that gov- 
ernment can be properly organized and ef- 
ficiently administered only by an intelligent, 
virtuous citizenship. Such citizenship can 
be secured only by the education of every 
citizen. Government is efficient in protect- 
ing persons and property when each citizen 
is virtuous and intelligent. Crime and pau- 
perism can best be prevented by the educa- 
tion of every one. Such an education is, 
then, the best means of protecting persons 
and property, and preventing crime and pau- 
perism. 

TAXATION COMPULSORY—WHY NOT EDUCA- 

TION ? 

Government can promote the general wel- 
fare and the good and happiness of persons, 
and the security, value, and prosperity of 
property better by the education of all, than 
by any other means. For these reasons, it 
has been settled as an axiom, a fundament- 
al principle of American statesmanship, that 
“The entire wealth of the state should be 
regarded as a common fund, subject to judi- 
cious and equitable taxation for the educa- 
tion of the entire youth of the state, to such 
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an extent as shall fit them for citizenship.” 
The reasons we have enumerated sanction 
this fundamental principle, now universal in 
all our legislation. But when the govern- 
ment has, by taxation, raised the money to 
provide the means for such an education for 
every one, it is bound by every consideration 
of fidelity to its trust, and of justice to the 
parties taxed, to see that the money accom- 
plishes the purpose for which alone it is in- 
trusted, and for which it was contributed. If 
the State raises a tax to build a bridge, it 
is bound by every consideration of fidelity to 
the trust reposed in it, and of justice to the 
parties taxed, to see that the money contrib- 
uted is faithfully used for that purpose. The 
State has no right to compel A to contribute 
money and place it in the handsof the State to 
educate B’s children, or to erect school-houses 
and pay teachers for such education of B’s 
children, unless it secures the education of 
B’s children. It proposes to A to take his 
money for these purposes, in order that it may 
thus protect, in the best manner, his person 
and property, and prevent crime and pauper- 
ism, and promote the general welfare, and 
increase the security and value of his prop- 
erty, by educating i3’s children. 

If it compels A to build school-houses and 
pay teachers for B’s children, in order to ren- 
der A a certain benefit, it must compel B’s 
children to use the school-houses and teach- 
ers, for in that way alone can the proposed 
benefit be secured to A. In other words, 
compulsory provision of the means of educa- 
tion must be supplemented by compulsory 
use of those means, or our whole system of 
education is based on gross injustice, or is a 
grossinjustice. Compulsory attendance, then, 
is necessary to give logical consistency to our 
system of instruction, and justice to the ac- 
tion of government in providing it. If we do 
not do this, let us abandon the whole system. 

OUR EIGHTH ARGUMENT 
is, that governments invariably use compul- 
sion to accomplish their ends when they can 
be accomplished no other way. Public good 
is an overshadowing principle, to which 
everything else must yield. In case of pesti- 
lence, war, or public danger, property, per- 
sonal rights and freedom, and everything else 
are sacrificed. Persons and property are held 
in quarantine, or seized and destroyed, or used 





for the public good, regardless of personal 
rights, interests, or freedom. In case of nui- 
sances, property is destroyed and personal 
freedom abridged. In case of public im- 
provements, property is seized and appropri- 
ated. In all these cases, when public good 
demands, compulsion is used, and personal 
rights and freedom and property are over- 
shadowed by it. Education can be secured 
by compulsory action the same as any other 
good, and it is above all other goods. Com- 
pulsion in securing attendance can be justi- 
fied above every other exercise of this highest 
right of government. 

OUR NINTH ARGUMENT—WAR MEASURES— 
is, that in time of war and public danger, 
the government drafts the child on to the bat- 
tle-field and into the camp, regardless of the 
selfish interests of the parent, and when the 
services of the child are most valuable to 
the parent. It is done under this overshad- 
owing principle of public good. It can, un- 
der the same great principle, draft the child 
into the school-room, regardless of the self- 
ish interests of the parent. As the purposes 
of the government in drafting the child into 
the school-room by compulsory attendance 
are as vital as those for which it drafts him 
on to the battle-field, and are constant and 
perpetual, and not transient and occasional, 
like the emergencies of war, drafting into the 
school-room can be defended with almost in- 
conceivably greater force than any military 
draft. We recognize the justice and propri- 
ety of both our last arguments in our systems 
of education now, in using compulsion to 
provide the means of education. 

TENTH ARGUMENT—NEED OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Our tenth and last argument is based on 
the truths that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
In order that such consent be really and in- 
telligently given, the governed must possess 
intelligence enough to give properly such 
consent. The intelligence necessary to a prop- 
er consent on the part of the governed can be 
secured only by the education of the entire 
governed ; hence, that our government be a 
republic in reality, and not a despotism, 
government must secure the educatian of its 
subjects, that they may intelligently consent 
to its action and obey its authority. For all 
these reasons, briefly stated, do we urge that 
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our system of public instruction should be 

supplemented by compulsory attendance, and 

rendered consistent, complete, and just. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

We will now, in conclusion, notice briefly 
the objections that are urged against a law 
compelling attendance on our public schools. 
We will endeavor to notice all that are wor- 
thy of reply. 

1. “The law can enforce no merely moral 
obligation, nor can it secure the discharge of 
a merely moral duty, because it is out of its 
power to do so, and, of course, beyond its 
province to attempt it.” 

This is the only attempt to base an ob- 
jection on a fundamental principle, and 
shall have a careful consideration. The 
principle announced above is true, but 
it is not applicable to compulsory attend- 
ance. Every man is morally obligated to 
love God, to love his wife and child, to love 
his neighbor as himself, and it is his duty to 
discharge these obligations ; but government 
can neither enforce such obligations nor com- 
pel the discharge of such duties, for it is out 
of its power to do so, and beyond its prov- 
ince to attempt it. But all these moral ob- 
ligations carry with them legal obligations— 
obligations that are strictly within the prov- 
ince of governmental action, and have con- 
nected with them duties that it is peculiarly 
the duty of government to enforce and com- 
pel men to perform. Indeed, all legal duties 
and obligations are based on moral duties 
and obligations. It is the duty of the hus- 
band to love his wife, and out of this moral 
duty flows the legal duty to share his means 
with her in clothing, food, and shelter. If 
he fails in this legal duty, government can 
compel him to perform it, although it can 
not compel the love that would lead him to 
do so without compulsion, It is the duty 
of the father to love his child, and out of 
this love flows the legal duty to educate him. 
Government can not compel him to love his 
ehild, but it can compel him to send him to 
school, a legal duty flowing out of the moral 
duty. A law for compulsory attendance is, 
then, a law compelling the parent—one sub- 
ject—to discharge a duty he owes the child 
—another subject,—that is peculiarly within 
the province of government to enforce, for it 
is a legal duty based on a legal obligation. 





The duty of the government to the child, to 
all other subjects, and to itself, demands the 
enforcement of this duty. Compulsory at- 
tendance, then, is not enforcing a moral ob- 
ligation nor the discharge of a moral duty, 
but a law enforcing a strictly legal obligation, 
and a strictly legal duty. 

2. “A law compelling attendance on school 
would be anti-American and anti-republican 
in spirit and tendency.” The ten reasons we 
have given for such a law, it seems to us, 
clearly demonstrate that it is in exact ac- 
cordance with every fundamental principle 
on which our government is based. 

3. “It is an unwarranted interference with 
personal liberty and parental rights.” We 
have already sufficiently answered this, but 
as it is continually harped over and much 
relied on by opponents, we will again notice 
it. Parents can have no rights that can con- 
flict with the child’s right to an education, 
or the duty of the government to secure to 
the child the enjoyment of this right. The 
selfish interests of the parent are elevated 
into rights, and above the inestimable right 
of the child to an education. The parent’s 
selfish interests in keeping the child at home 
to gather corn are elevated above the right 
of the child to an education. Parents do 
not own children as they do horses or cattle, 
nor have they the same right to do as they 
please with their children that the owner has 
to do as he pleases with his cattle. Govern- 
ment, then, does not interfere with personal 
liberty of the parent nor with his rights. 

Community has a right and interest in the 
child that is above the selfish interests of the 
parent. The State has a right to the child 
that is above all selfish interest of parents, 
and the right to demand that he enjoy 
all the means provided to fit him to be 
as useful a member of State and society as 
he can become. The child has a right to 
himself, and right to enjoy all the means that 
can be afforded him to fit him to become all 
his capacity will enable him to be. God has 
a right to the child, and a right to demand 
that he have the use of all the means that 
will fit him to become one that will revere 
and glorify Him. 

GLARING FACTS. 

4. “It is an unwarrantable interference 

with the freedom of the child!” I have 
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even met with one wiseacre—a pettifogging 
lawyer—who urged this objection. What an 
idea! What a gross absurdity to talk of the 
child’s freedom to make a choice whether he 
will have an education or not, in the helpless 
years of comparative infancy, or the thought- 
less years of youth! Will regard for the 
child’s real good, or the public welfare, per- 
mit any such pretended choice ? 

5. It is urged such compulsion is unneces- 
sary. That can be settled only by an appeal 
to facts. In Illinois, where for twenty years 
there has been provided by law a system of 
public instruction not excelled in the United 


States, the average daily attendance is less © 


than fifty per cent. of the school-going pop- 
ulation of the State. After making all al- 
lowances for sickness, and private schools, 
and for those who have completed the pub- 
lic school course of study, the stubborn fact 
remains, that over one hundred thousand 
that ought to be in school, are not even en- 
rolled; and that as many more attend so ir- 
regularly that their attendance is practically 
worthless. The same holds true of other 
States, and in many the condition is far 
worse. When we enter our large cities this 
class is fearfully numerous, and they are rap- 
idly developing into criminals through the 
influence of idleness and evil associations in 
the streets. 

6. “The education of the child should be 
left entirely to parental affection and sense 
of duty.” The facts we have stated show 
conclusively that we can not, dare not, so 
trust it. A large class of parents, through 
their own viciousness, negligence, and self- 
ishness, can not be trusted with the sole dis- 
charge of this duty, so vital to the child and 
the State. Why not leave the protection of 
the child from vice and crime entirely to the 
parent? Why have laws restraining vice 
and crime? Why heve laws compelling pa- 
rents to take care of their children? Why 
not trust this to parental love entirely? Why 
not trust the erection of school-houses and 
hiring teachers entirely to parents? Expe- 
rience has clearly demonstrated that they can 
not be trusted to any such influence. Then, 
as we already use compulsion to provide the 
means, let us be consistent and use it to make 
them efficient and to secure the proposed end. 

7. “No law is needed to compel men to 





attend to their own interests—to compel them 
to do what these interests demand. No law 
is needed to compel men to become husbands 
and fathers, or to make money, or to secure 
their own happiness or interests.” Let us 
reason for a moment. No law is needed to 
compel men to attend to what their true in- 
terests demand. Virtue and integrity are 
for men’s true interests. Therefore, no laws 
are needed to secure virtue or integrity, or 
we need no laws to restrain vice and to com- 
pel men to do what is right, There are two 
fallacies in the objection. First, Compul- 
sory attendance as a law is not a law compel- 
ling men to attend to their own interests; 
but a law compelling them to give to others 
their rights, in antagonism to their selfish 
interests, or their criminal ignorance, or neg- 
lect. It is a law in the interest of the child 
against the selfish interests of the parent. 
Second. In the case of the child he is not 
able to make such a choice, and does not un- 
derstand and appreciate his real interests. 

8. “ The law would be difficult to execute, 
and would be oppressive and work great 
hardship in many cases. We would have 
often to feed and clothe the child, and 
sometimes the entire family, if deprived of 
the child’s labor.” As the child would be 
sent to school regularly from six to fourteen, 
he would have eight years to complete the 
common school course—ample time for a 
child of ordinary intelligence. During this 
time his labor would be comparatively value- 
less. As soon as his labor became valuable, 
he could labor part of the year, and attend 
school when his labor would not be so valu- 
able. He could attend night schools, also, 
in most of such cases. The State could ex- 
ercise care to see that he obtained his proper 
quota of schooling. Common sense would 
have to be exercised in executing this law as 
well as every other. There would be cases 
of individual hardship, as in the operation 
of all laws, and provisions would have to 
be made for them. But even if the State had 
to take care of the child entirely, and assist 
some others, it would be true economy to do 
so, instead of feeding paupers and punishing 
criminals, and lose the advantage of useful 
members of society, resulting from a lack of 
education. 

9. “It would punish parents for the delin- 
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quency of children.” Not unless responsible 
for it. If the child alone was responsible, he 
would be arrested as a vagrant, as he would 
really be, and compelled to attend school. 
If incorrigible, he would be sent to reform 
schools. If vagrant beyond the parent’s con- 
trol, the loss of his time would be nothing, 
and the State would be doing the parent a 
favor to compel him to attend school, and 
bring him under proper restraint. 

10. “Our schools are not what they ought 
to be, and we should make them what they 
should be before we presume to resort to com- 
pulsion.” True, our schools are not what 
they ought to be; nor are our courts of jus- 
tice what they ought to be, and yet we use 
compulsion in them in restraining crime. 
Our schools were not what they ought to be 
before we resorted to compulsion in building 
houses and supporting schools. We did not, 
or could not, wait until we made them what 
they ought to be before we resorted to com- 
pulsory provisions of the means of education. 
We can not wait until we make our schools 
perfect before we resort to compulsion in se- 
curing the use of the means of an education. 
Besides, such compulsion will tend to make 
them what they ought to be. 

11. “Such a law is not needed, for if pub- 
lic sentiment will enforce, the law will se- 
cure the attendance of all children without 
the law.” We can as justly reason that if 
public sentiment will enforce laws against 
crime, it will prevent all crime; and hence 
laws against crime are needless. The law is 
not for the obedient and faithful, but for the 
disobedient and lawless. It will not interfere 





with the wishes, freedom, or conduct of a 
single loving, faithful parent who is doing 
his duty to his child. It will, however, in- 
terefere with the criminal carelessness and 
selfishness of all who do not do their duty 
to their children, and so do all laws interfere 
with such criminality and neglect. 

12. “The law is so despotic.” It is not 
despotism to compel a person to discharge a 
duty he owes to another, when the highest 
considerations of justice and public good de- 
mand it. All laws are thus despotic. 

13. Finally, it is urged that we have ac- 
complished so much without compulsory at- 
tendance, that it is unnecessary. All we 
have to do is to pursue the course we have 
so long pursued, and we will reach the re- 
sults aimed at in compulsory attendance as 
soon, and without the evils attending it. 
Although we have accomplished so much 
without compulsory attendance, yet the ne- 
cessity is just as great in the case of hundreds 
of thousands who never will attend our pub- 
lic schools unless our public system of in- 
struction have compulsory attendance as an 
essential and necessary feature. Because we 
have accomplished so much for the millions 
that have attended our schools is, indeed, the 
strongest reason that we should, by the aid 
of compulsory attendance, do the same for 
the million that do not attend, and wiil not 
unless this law be enacted and enforced. 

Thus briefly have we attempted to show 
that compulsory attendance is a measure 
necessary to the success of our system of pub- 
lic instruction, and essential to give to it log- 
ical consistency and justice. CLARK BRADEN. 
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STUDY OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


BY GEO. NEWTON BEST. 


E do not propose to enter the warm 
controversy that has been going on 

for some time, as to whether the study of the 
classics should be dispensed with in our col- 
leges and academies, and the study of the 
sciences substituted in their stead, but we 
wish to offer some suggestions that may be 
of value to those already engaged in, or 
about to commence the study of, the natural 
sciences. We are led to do this because of 





the many failures that have come to our no- 
tice. These failures are not due, as a rule, so 
much to the want of ability, as to incorrect 
preconceived opinions and lack of energy 
and perseverance. We would not, however, 
be understood as saying that every one has 
enough intellectual power to master either or 
all of the natural sciences; for, contrary to 
opinions sometimes held, we Know, from ob- 
servation and experience in the iecture-room 
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as well as in the field, that it requires talents 
of a high order even to follow in the tracks 
of those who have so skillfully unveiled the 
secrets of nature, without advancing a sin- 
gle step; but almost all, by continued ap- 
plication, may make satisfactory advance- 
ment. 

So deeply are we impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject, that we can not resist 
the temptation to offer a few words respect- 
ing the advantages to be derived from the 
study of the sciences. Nothing yields so 
much interest to the human intellect as that 
which affords it a field for the exercise of its 
varied powers. We can not fully enjoy any- 
thing unless it has been the object of previous 
reflection and investigation. We see a paint- 
ing and call it beautiful ; we admire it, but 
how little of true admiration and interest do 
we feel in comparison to him who has made 
painting a life-time study. Just so is it with 
the great painting of Nature. On every side, 
in every nook and corner, are beauties and 
objects of deepest interest that are passed 
unheeded, surpassing anything art ever 
gave; but amid these beautiful surroundings 
we often pine for something new, something 
beautiful, something interesting, forgetting 
that the Creator has placed all around us 
objects, the investigation of which would 
amply satisfy the cravings of the mind and 
direct it to the source of so many wondrous 
things, causing the soul to burst forth in 
praise for “ His goodness.” By the study of 
science we are entertained ; we learn to ad- 
mire the beautiful; we gain knowledge of 
practical utility—it ennobles the mind, sub- 
dues the passions, and elevates the soul. 

In commencing the study of the sciences 
you should remember that Nature is choice 
of her secrets, and, if you wish to obtain 
them, you must secure her favor by constant 
supplications. She covers the precious met- 
als and rarest gems, so that those who would 
obtain them must do so by persevering labor. 
Not only has she hid them, but she has mixed 
them with substances comparatively worth- 
less, The object in view seems to be to bring 
into activity our physical powers to obtain 
them in a crude state, and our intellectual 
powers to separate, to polish, and to mold 
them into forms of usefulness. Labor is a law 
of our being; on it, in a great measure, de 





pend our health and happiness. Nothing 
worth having can be acquired without it, 
especially in the realm of mind. Therefore, 
if you would be a student of Nature, work, 
as she designed you should. Not a single 
month, but year after year, must be assidu- 
ously devoted to study, if we wish to under- 
stand her thoroughly. In view of this, can 
we not easily recognize the cause of fail- 
ure when many are led to believe that they 
can master botany, zoology, geology, and the 
like, in six months ora year? Is it a wonder 
that we have so many newly-fledged scien- 
tists, who disgrace themselves and science 
alike by théir deplorable ignorance and mar- 
velous conceit ? 

It is not only necessary that you study and 
persevere in it, but that you study aright. 
Eager to cull the tempting fruit, you may 
neglect your foundation, thinking it will 
“ strengthen by age,” but after many difficul- 
ties and vexations, you will find it to have 
been the cause of your inability to secure 
what you most heartily sought for; and here 
we caution you against a mistake too often 
made, of beginning where you should leave 
off. A right, methodical beginning almost 
guarantees success. Nothing can be more 
important to you, as a basis, than a thorough 
knowledge of first principles. In mineralogy, 
for instance, by getting a firm grasp of these, 
the confusion and discouragement manifested 
at first disappear like dew before the morning: 
sun, and, step by step, as you advance, new 
beauties, new interests, new objects, will un- 
fold themselves with a rapidity undreamed 
of. As you seek, in this science, for certain 
typical crystals, so, in animal and vegetable 
life, you seek for certain typical structures, 
and after finding them, you investigate the 
functions performed by each. In zoology, 
you will learn that the shoulder-fin of the fish, 
the fore-leg of the deer, the wing of the bird, 
are but modifications of the same type, yet 
how varied the functions! The leaf, to the 
eye of the botanist, is not merely the green 
foliage of trees and plants, but in it he per- 
ceives the beautiful flower, with its gorgeous 
tints, its sepals, petals, stamens, pistils—all 
being but modified forms of the typical leaf. 
Nor does it end here. He sees in the leaves 
the organs of respiration; he sees in them the 
organs of reproduction—the stamen and the 
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pistils. Thus he is led to compare the phys- 
iology of vegetable life with that of animal 
life. A new field opens. One kingdom of 
nature helps to explain the other. New and 
lofty views are presented. Life is no longer 


a burden, nor the Creator a prison-keeper. 
Objects of beauty and utility are everywhere. 
Food exists for the mind as well as the body. 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.”” 
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THE EAGLE OWL. 


MONG large birds few are more interest- 
ing subjects of study than the eagle owl, 
which stands at the head of the owl family. 
It is found in all the northern countries of 
Europe, and in the mountain regions of most 
of the southern, being especially numerous on 
Mount tna. On account of its large size 
and majestic appearance, it is a favorite with 
those who keep aviaries. It soon becomes 
docile and appears only to require all the food 
it wants to feel entirely at home anywhere. 
Great numbers of these birds are imported 
annually into England from Sweden and Nor- 
way. They live and thrive in confinement. 
In Arundel Castle there has been a colony of 
these owls for upward of sixty years, and is 
deemed a valuable, if not indispensable, ap- 
pendage to the establishment. 
The interest exhibited by some English gen- 
tlemen in the keeping of this great-eyed bird 





is scarcely short of remarkable. Now and 
then reports appear in print of the experi- 
ence of this or that one who has watched _ 
the habits of his pets for a certain period. 

Occasionally these birds escape, and, re- 
suming their instinctive habits of freedom, 
subsist for weeks, or even months, on rats, 
mice, and moles, until some sportsman puts 
an end to their not unuseful lives. Spec- 
imens of the bird, apparently in a wild 
state, have been killed in England, but it 
is generally thought that they have crossed 
the channel from the continent, or are 
birds escaped from confinement. Not one 
has ever keen killed in Ireland. 





THE SPIDER’S WEB. 


BY GLEN CAROL. 

HAT ever-tightening webs of steel 
the spider Habit weaves about 
its victims! The shining meshes seem at 
first as but a flowery garland thrown 
around a willing captive. How light the 
fetters of which wiseacres prate and 
prophesy! How little they know of man’s 
strength and will! Why, a child might rend 
such chains as these—and what matters the 
enjoyment of an hour? Shall we not “eat 

and drink to-day, for tomorrow we die?” 
Thread by thread the spider is weaving, 
and slowly, slowly the web is tightening 
around the unconscious victim. After a sea- 
son the blossoms in the chain seem to have 
dropped away, and left but twining vines, 
and thorns which prick at every step. The 
captive’s eyes are half-way opened, and good 
resolutions come uppermost—there is a strug- 
gle to break the bonds holding the body in 
thrall, followed by partial success. For a 
time the fetters seem to be growing weaker, 
lighter, and the spider, making but little 
headway in her net-work, never discouraged, 
is content to wait—knowing full well the 
varied phases through which her victims pass, 
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and confident of seeing them hopelessly en- 
tangled in her web at last! 

Strong in fancied self-security, the doomed 
one relaxes, at length, the stern watch over 
head and heart, kept so faithfully for a pe- 
riod; and, just to test strength and will, 
perhaps, the old haunts are revisited, and the 
old companions of many a wasted night and 
day—their name is “legion”—are taken by 
the hand, and given friendly greeting for the 
sake of “old times!” 

Should we be credited with resisting temp- 
tation, when we are careful never to place 
ourselves within temptation’s reach? Should 
not praise be given to those alone who dare 
to meet the enemy on equal ground, and who 
pass bravely on, with the lions on either side ? 

Very logical reasoning, no doubt — but 
when conclusions such as these are arrived 
at, beware! The ground may be shaken be- 
neath your feet at any moment, and yawning 





chasms open to receive you, body and soul! 
Busily the spider weaves, and uotes satisfac- 
torily the progress of her work. It will soon 
becompleted. Not long is it before the half- 
freed body will be writhing in its self-riveted 
chains once again, and though at times efforts 
almost superhuman are made to regain the 
lost freedom, the lost life, now in retrospec- 
tion so far away, the struggles are useless, 
vain; the mind, kingly once in native 
strength and majesty, has become an abject 
thing—a slave, servile and yielding, to the 
domineering body. The battle has been 
fought and lost. 

The last strand is woven. The web, so 
long a time in completion, is finished at last ; 
and enwrapped within its steely folds, se- 
curely bound beyond all hope of escape, lies 
the victim of his own irresolute will—a piti- 
able spectacle—and, oh, what a common one! 
of the triumph of body over mind. 


—____+0—__ 


THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


HE National Capital long lay in its 

nativemud. For many years it was like 
an individual with fine natural qualities 
yet undeveloped. It was laid out on a large 
scale, but in the early days there was not 
sufficiént strength to develop it ; in latter 
times it was neglected, till it became a re- 
proach, rather than a pride, to the nation; 
still later, and more particularly since the 
war, the spirit of improvement has rested 
upon it; and now one feels thankful that it 
was at the start laid out on such a large 
scale, even though it were somewhat rude 
and impractical. Large conceptions should 
have large and generous execution; the 
spirit of harmony should exist throughout 
all our works ; what is started on a low ora 
high scale should be projected in accordance 
therewith, and advanced to its final terminus 
with a progressive spirit. 

A few years ago it would appear that our 
forefathers had laid out the plan in a wild, 
overconfident manner; but, during the past 
few years, such practical improvements have 
been inaugurated as will, ere long, make 
Washington the finest city in the Union, and 
well worthy the pride of the nation. It is to 
be regretted that the public buildings were 





not more artistically located. Probably in 
no place in the world are there so many fine 
and noble structures which show to such 
disadvantage, principally for the reason that 
their location is exceedingly poor. In this 
though, as in the matter of the streets, the 
present generation will have to introduce 
such changes as will make amends ; in other 
words, they will have to exercise their in- 
genuity, to make such compromise with the 
old plan as will improve the general effect. 
The Capitol is the only one of the number 
that has a suitable and commanding situa- 
tion; and one that is all that could be desired 
to show off its fine proportions to the best 
advantage. For miles it can be seen, even 
when all the other buildings about the city 
are lost in the distance. Like all great ob- 
jects, its size and grandeur are more fully 
realized at a great distance than near by; 
its sharp lines and colorcause it to stand 
out in bold relief, and present a striking 
contrast to the landscape which surrounds it, 
This is the only business building of the 
Government that has a suitable height for 
its artistic balance; the others, the Patent- 
office, Post-office and Treasury, are noble 
structures, yet are proportionately much too 
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low for good artistic effect. It was reported 
in the papers last winter that the Post- 
office building was to be raised and altered, 
so as to give it much greater height. Some 
of the New York papers opposed the idea; 
but we hope that it will be done nevertheless. 
This is a case which was not treated rightly 
in the beginning ; the structure was built 
with little regard for general effect, the 
whole attention being devoted to details. 
No provision was made for additions; in 
fact, it seems to have been designed with a 
view to prevent any change in the general 
design. Asit stands, the mass reqnires much 
more height, while the details are such as 
almost to put'a veto upon a further uprear- 
age. The building, in design, is composed 
of a heavy basement, with a light order of 
architecture, similar to the Corinthian, di- 
rectly upon it. Had it been some Tuscan, 
Doric, or Ionic design, there would not be the 
present difficulty in treating it. Not only 
does the design call for more height, but the 
Postmaster-general asks for more room. 
How to get it, and yet not injure the build- 
ing, was the question. 

We understand that the architect of the 
Treasury has made a number of studies to 
this end, but that none were quite satisfac- 
tory, until he ascertained that there were 
parties in Chicago who could raise the 
building! On this welearn that he based 
his last and most successful design, which 
requires the raising the upper stories, and 
building an intermediate story upon the 
present basement; and then, in the place of 
the present flat roof, the putting on of a tall 
French roof. The plan, it is said, had the 
approval of the Postmaster-general, and we 
sincerely hope that it may be carried out ; as 
it will not only greatly improve the building 
in its general view, but in its artistic relation 
to the city. 

The business of the Government has so 
much increased that it needs more office 
room. The Patent-office has been rapidly 
filling up, and although it is a large build- 
ing, it will not be many years before there 
will be a demand for more room. The 
Patent-office covers two squares and the 
part of the street which lies between 
them; that is, it is bounded by F street on 
the south, G street on the north, and Seventh 





street on the east, and Ninth street on the 
west. The Post-office only occupies the 
square between E and F and Seventh and 
Eighth streets; the other square, immedi- 
ately in front of the western portion of the 
Patent-office, bounded by Eighth and Ninth 
and E and F streets, is occupied by a prom- 
iscuous lot of buildings, few of which are of 
any great value. Artistically, this makes a 
one-sided and very unsatisfactory treatment. 
We do hope that some arrangement will be 
made by which the Government can acquire 
that other square. 

The sooner they are taken in hand the 
more cheaply can these suggested improve- 
ments be accomplished, and the eye relieved 
from the present inharmonious and poorly 
balanced architectural features. Indeed, a 
discriminating management may yet secure 
an effect which will be equaled by few 
architectural groupings in this or any other 
country. I. P. N. 

i 


* TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE.” 


REDERICK ARNOLD, in his admirable 

book with the above title, thus happily 
illustrates the difference between the “ Proy- 
idence that shapes our ends” and what men 
call “luck” and “chance :” 

“ What we call a ‘turning-point’ is simply 
an occasion which sums up and brings to a 
result previous training. Accidental circum- 
stances are nothing except to men who have 
been trained to take advantage of them. 
Erskine made himself famous when the 
chance came to him of making a great for- 
ensic display; but unless he had trained him- 
self for the chance, the chance would only 
have made him ridiculous. 

“There is the story told of some gentle- 
man, who, on a battle-field, happening to 
bow with much grace to some officer who ad- 
dressed him, a cannon-ball just went through 
his hair, and took off the head of one behind 
him. The officer, when he saw the marvel- 
ous escape, justly observed that no man ever 
lost by politeness. 

“There is a man in Berkshire, England, 
who has a park with a walled frontage of 
seven miles, and he tells of a beautiful little 
operation which made a nice little addition 
to his fortune. He was in Australia when 
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the first discoveries of gold were made. The 
miners brought in their nuggets, and took 
them to the local banks. The bankers were 
a little nervous about the business, uncertain 
about the quality of the gold, and waited to 
see its character established. This man had 
a taste for natural sciences, and knew some- 
thing about metallurgy. He tried-each test, 
solid and fluid, satisfied himself of the quality 
of the gold, and then, with all the money he 
had or could borrow, he bought as much 
gold as might be, and showed as profit a 
hundred thousand pounds in the course of a 
day ortwo. His ‘luck’ was observation and 
knowledge, and a happy tact in applying 
them. 

“The late Joseph Hume went out to India, 
and while he was still a young man he ac- 
cumulated a considerable fortune. He ap- 
plied himself to the hard work of mastering 
the native languages, and turned the knowl- 
edge to most profitable account. On one 
occasion, when all the gunpowder had failed 
the British army, he succeeded in scraping 





together a large amount of the necessary ma- 
terial, and manufactured it for the troops. 
When he returned to England he canvassed 
with so much ability and earnestness for a 
seat in the East India Directorate, that he 
might carry out his scheme of reform, that, 
though he failed to get the vote of a certain 
large proprietor of stock, he won his daugh- 
ter’s heart, and made a prosperous marriage. 
And marriage is, after all, the ‘luckiest bit 
of luck,’ when it is all it should be. 

“ There is, then, in truth, no ‘luck.’ There 
are turning-points in life, moments, critical 
moments, that are worth more than years; 
nevertheless, a great occasion is only worth 
to a man what his antecedents have enabled 
him to make of it, and our business in life is 
to prepare for these supreme moments, these 
hours when life depends on the decision 
of the instant. Whatever of truth is veiled 
under the popular idea of luck and chance 
is, rightly considered, an incentive to the 
busiest industry, not an excuse for folded 
hands and idle dreams.” 


0) 


THE REASON 


WHY. 


BY C. 8. ANDERSON, 


MONG the many questions much dis- 
cussed at the present day, not the least 
important is the one of female labor. By a 
certain class the tenacity with which women 
cling to comparatively genteel employments 
isseverely condemned. They assert that such 
occupations as bookkeeping,copying, or teach- 
ing are overcrowded and uncertain, and that 
clerks and needle-women are over-taxed and 
scantily remunerated. With glowing zeal 
they descant on the dignity of labor, and, 
alike, despising petty pride and cringing de- 
pendency, they point to the broad and open 
field of dumestic servitude, and triumphantly 
say to the needy, “ Behold your vineyard, 
where you may acquire an honest livelihood, 
live to some purpose, and assist in elevating a 
downtrodden and despised position to honor 
and respectability.” All this is very fine! 
But it is to be feared that should the pro- 
pounders of such sentiments, under any 
circumstances, be requested to don the livery 
of a coachman, or execute the functions of a 





groom or footman, they would instantly ex- 
claim in the language of one of old, “I pray 
thee have me excused.” Or should stern fate 
demand acceptance, we venture to assert that 
not one year would elapse before a verdict 
of “ justifiable suicide” would be rendered 
by their peers. To but few are given the 
reformer’s zeal or the martyr’s strength. 

‘“* What preposterous nonsense,” growls our 
opponents. “ Who talks of martyrs?” 

Yes, martyrs! we use the word advisedly, 
for in real life there are many such ; whose 
praises will never be sung by poets, nor 
eulogized by historians, but to whose broken 
hearts and wearied frames the death summons 
or the prison cell would fail to give one 
fresh thrill of pain. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, a refined, sensitive, and cultivated 
woman, and suppose her obliged to become 
a servant, resorting to the vocation only as a 
dernier resort. For a time, we grant that 
the novelty of her situation would, in some 
measure, counterbalance its disagreeabilities, 
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But when the heart craved human sympathy, 
the mind intellectual companionship—where 
would it be found? Among the fellow- 
servants, do you answer? As though the 
petty jealousies, the low and vulgar slang, 
common to such classes, could interest one 
who had tasted of aught nobler or higher. 
Should she, for a time, forgetting her posi- 
tion, dare to seek the society of the friends 
of other days, she would, by the majority of 
them, be shunned, and be speedily reminded 
that her proper place was without the camp ; 
and with what embarrassment, what fears 
as to Mrs. Grundy’s caustic remarks, would 
the remaining few bestow on her scant cour- 
tesies. It is perhaps suggested that a woman 
of character and intelligence will ever find 
a sympathizing friend in her employer, but 
such, in the majority of cases,is not found. 
The very fact that her so-styled servant is 
her equal, if not her superior, in culture, will 
generally tend to make a lady of the ordinary 
style mark out and keep more rigidly the 
lines of caste, and draw more tightly the 
galling bands of servitude. Feeling her 
servant’s superiority to her position, madam 
will ever be on the alert to detect fancied 
tokens of insubordination, unfitness, or dis- 
respect. Thus debarred from congenial, 
social intercourse, doing toilsome work for 
but a comparatively small remuneration, un- 
happy with her co-laborers, who feel that 
while with them “she is not of them,” 
atrong, indeed, must be the heart which faints 
not, and the faith which does not waver. But 
it is argued that when the standard is raised 
and intelligent and self-respecting women 
fill the ranks, the stigma will be removed. 
What, then, will become of the shoals of 
ignorant emigrants who almost daily reach 
our shores? Yes! when physical labor is 
accorded a higher rank than mental; when 
the hand governs the head ; when our nation 
returns to barbarism, and the laws of society 
are obliterated, culture eschewed, and posi- 
tion despised—then will household service 
be deemed attractive ; but the time is not 
yet. In the interim, we would recommend 
to those would-be reformers, who urge upon 
those to whom it would be but torture to 
accept of such situations, the study and 
practice of the Golden Rule. Or that they 
magnanimously add example to precepts, 





firmly believing that after a personal experi- 

ence they would cease to ask the reason why so 

many shrink from this species of employment. 
—_+0e—__—__ 


WAGES OF THE INDUSTRIOUS. 


MERICANS are emphatically working 

people, notwithstanding the bad show- 
ing of listless loungers which every consider- 
able town makes, where rum and tobacco 
are promiscuously sold. 

The average earnings of each person in the 
United States has been estimated at $150 a 
year, or $750 for every family of five persons; 
this makes the sum total of all that is earned 
by the people, $150 multiplied by 40,000,000 
or $6,000,000,000. 

If we test this estimate by the census report 
of the value of the yearly production, which 
is nearly $2,500,000,000 for farm products, and 
4,500,000,000 for manufactures, total $7,000,- 
000,000, we see that the above-mentioned esti- 
mate of the earnings is rather high, as the 
profits on the products of labor must be more 
than one-sixth of the value. 

If we test the estimate by the price paid for 
labor, we find also that it is above the real 
amount. The average earnings of 5,000,000 
common but able laborers are, according to 
carefully prepared statistics, $1.50 per work- 
ing day, or $340 per year, while in the South- 
ern States experienced hands earn in summer 
only $1.23 per day, without board, or about 
$300 per year; while factory operatives earn 
$6 per week, or $1 per day. As now, on an 
average, only one person in three is able to 
work, except in factories, where more are 
employed (two-thirds of the population con- 
sisting of children, old or infirm_and sick 
people), it follows that the average ings of 
each person are only about $100 a year, or the 
total amount $4,000,000,000, which can not be 
far from the truth. 

——~¢¢———— 

THe Trougs Way To TREAT CHILDREN.— 
Educators are becoming more and more in- 
telligent on the subject of juvenile training 
as they advance in understanding character. 
At a late Convention Superintendent Marble, 
of the Worcester schools, read an earnest and 
well-written paper, in which he asserted that 
every child in school, however young, has 
the same right to his opinion, his judgment, 
his will, and his way, which a full-grown man 
would have, if he sat in the same seat. “The 
fact,” he said, “that he is weak and ignorant 
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does not alter the case. If the child’s opinion 
or judgment be at fault, we should correct 
him in the same rational way as we would an 
adult. If his will be obstinate, and his way 


be productive of harm to himself or others, ° 


we should first point him out the right way, 
and, if he did not desist from his evil way, 
we should enforce both adult and child in 
the same manner. The qualities of reason 
and intelligence should always be recognized 
both in the child and in the adult. The first 
right of every child, then, as of every human 
being, is to be treated as an equal, and not as 





an inferior. It seems to be the opinion of 
some people that to teach is to stamp one’s 
own image upon the child; that what I know 
the child must learn; that what I think he 
must be taught. We have no business to do 
any such thing. A child is weak, but we 
have no right to bully him. He is undevel- 
oped intellecgually, no more have we a right 
to impose our opinions upon him without his 
choice.” We can imagine the pedagogues 
of the past generation rising from their graves 
in horror at such doctrines, but no legion of 
ghosts can prevent “new ideas.” 


——- +06 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Rarm GrowTH OF THE CHESTNUT.— 
Seven years ago, while taking down the old 
rail fence in front of my place, preparatory to 
erecting a new board one, I found several 
small chestnut seedlings amgng the shrubs, 
briers, and weeds which the former owner 
had allowed to grow along the roadside in 
the true shiftless farmer style. The road 
being quite narrow, I placed the new fence 
three to four feet inside of the old one, and 
wherever a promising tree or sprout occurred 
in the proper place, it was preserved for a 
shade tree. One little chestnut tree, not 
more than five or six feet high, I noticed in 
particular, because it had been twisted or 
grown in naturally among the rails, and was 
very crooked; but as it stood in the exact 
place where a shade tree would be desirable, 
I carefully disentangled the stem and re- 
marked éo my workman that it would yet be 
a handsome tree. I have just measured that 
tree, and it is twenty-eight feet high, stem at 
the base thirty inches in circumference, and 
at six feet from the ground twenty inches. 
The stem is as straight as a reed, except a 
slight crook near the ground. Last season it 
produced a few nuts, and this year the ends 
of the branches bend with their load of large 
clusters. This tree has received no care, ex- 
cept pruning, the soil about its roots being 
covered with a tough sod. Other trees upon 
my place have made equally as good growth, 
and I only mention this one for the purpose 
of showing what might be accomplished in 
a few years, if a man will only make a begin- 
ning.— Rural New- Yorker. 





FRUIT-GROWING costs less labor and ma- 
chinery than grain-growing; does not exhaust 
the soil as that does, and pays better, in a 
series of years, in proportion to the land - 
occupied, than anything else. ‘Sandy and 
gravelly svil (in New York) yields an income 
of ten to fifty times as much as the same 
lands would if sown to wheat.” 

Cuorce PEars.—The Prairie Farmer gives 
the following short and good list of summer 
and autumn pears, for Central and Southern 
Illinois: Summer—Bartlett, Seckel ; Autumn 
—Duchesse d’Angouleme, Beurre d’Anjou. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Garden 
recommends a thin wash of caustic lime, as 
better than carbolic soap or lye, for the in- 
stant removal of moss, 

Wuat Grapes To SELEcT.—According to 
the Horticulturist, the following are the three 
best family grapes, in the order of excellence, 
as follows: Eumelan, Israella, Ives; best 
medium, Concord; best late, Senasqua; best 
white, Rebecca, Croton, Martha. Best new 
amber grape, Walter. 

CHARCOAL FOR PovuttRy.-—The benefit 
which fowls derive from eating charcoal is 
acknowledged. The method of putting it 
before them is, however, not well understood. 
I have found that corn burnt on the cob, and 
the refuse—which consists almost entirely of 
the grains reduced to charcoal, and still re- 
taining their perfect shape—placed before 
them, is greedily eaten by them, with a 
marked improvement in their health, as is 
shown by the brighter color of their combs, 
and their sooner producing a greater average 
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of eggs to the flock than before.—S. Rufus 
Mason. 

How To PREPARE Bones FoR FERTIL- 
1zING.—Collect the bones and break them up 
with a sledge-hammer, the finer the better; 
place them in a barrel tight enough to pre- 
vent leakage, put in a little at a time, and 
mixing them, as you do so, withdried, finely- 
pulverized swamp muck or wood mold, 
filling all the space between the bones—say 
one part muck to four parts broken bones; 
cover the top with a six or eight-inch layer 
of muck alone, after which pour on all the 
urine of the premises from day to day, keep- 
ing the mass moist. In six weeks the bones 
will be reduced to a soft pulpy mass, that 
when mixed even in the compost heap be- 
comes sufficiently soluble for plant-food. 
Such an application of bone material does 
not change the carbonate of lime of the 
* bones, like sulphuric acid, into plaster, but it 
makes the phosphoric acid available to grow- 
ing crops. 

WEATHER OBSERVATION.— When you wish 
to know what the weather is to be, go out 
and select the smallest cloud you can see. 
Keep your eyes upon it, and if it decreases 
and disappears it shows a state of the air 
which will be sure to be followed by fine 
weather; but if it increases in size, take your 
great-coat with you if you are going from 
home, for falling weather will not be far off. 
The reason is this: When the air is becoming 
charged with electricity you will see every 
cloud attracting all lesser ones toward it, 
until it gathers into a shower; and, on the 
contrary, when the fluid is passing off or dif- 
fusing itself, then a large cloud will be seen 
breaking to pieces and dissolving. 

= 20% 


WISDOM. 


To live long it is necessary to live slowly. 

Tue hardest thing to hold in the world is an un- 
ruly tongue. 

Tue children of God have much in hand and 
much more in hope. 

As charity covers a multitude of sins before God, 
80 does politeness before men. 

You may depend upon it that he is a good man 
whose intimate friends are all good. 

Ir is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy. 





Ir is conferring a kindness to deny at once a fa- 
vor which you intend to refuse. 

In character, in manners, in style, in all things, 
the supreme excellence is simplicity. 

Ir prayer does not cause us to leave off sinning, 
sinning will soon make us leave off praying. 

One of the easiest and best ways to expand the 
chest is to have a good, large heart init. It saves 
the cost of gymnastics. 

Bap habits are the thistles of the heart, and 
every indulgence of them is a seed from which 
will spring a new crop of weeds. 

WuatTever is done by those around you, be 
yourself fully determined to walk in the way ap- 
proved by truth and virtue. 

Ir is in vain to stick your finger in the water, and, 
pulling it out, look for a hole; and equally vain to 
suppose that, however large a space you occupy, 
the world will miss you when you have passed on. 

Frrenps.—Gain a friend by a quarrel, if it is 
possible; never lose one—however, this is pos- 
sible; for there is a peculiar mode of conduct, 
even when dissension reigns, that commands ven- 
eration and generates esteem. 

A sTRONG mind always hopes, because it knows 
the mutability of human affairs, and how slight a 
circumstance may change the whole course of 
events. Such a spirit, too, rests upon itself; it is 
not confined to particular objects, and if, at last, 
all should be lost, it has saved itself its own integ- 
rity and worth. 
despondency is the last of all evils; it is the aban- 
donment of good—the giving up of the battle of 
life with dead nothingness. He who can implant 
courage in the human soul, is its best physician. 


———+0e—__ 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Ig relished by the wisest men.” 


Woman—The morning star of our youth; the 
day star of our manhood; the evening star of our 
age. Heaven bless our stars! 


A Mrynesova land speculator, in describing a 
lake in that State, says it is so clear and so deep 
that by looking into it you can see them making 
tea in China. 

Herz is a matrimonial advertisement: “‘ A young 
lady of exterior and pleasant appearance wishes 
to marry a gentleman of just the same way of 
thinking.” 

“ Way should we celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day more than mine?’ asked ateacher. ‘‘ Because 
he never told a lie!’’ shouted a little boy. 


EMPLOYER to New Clerk: “ Well, Sniffles, have 
you posted the ledger?’ New Clerk: “Yeth, 
thir! I’ve posted the ledger; but lor, thir, it wath 
too big for the letter-boxth, and I had to take it in- 
thide the poth-offith !”’ 


Hope awakens courage, while 
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A HUSBAND who was known to be under wifely 
dominion, appearing one morning with sundry 
scratches on his forehead, was asked if they were 
marks of the chicken-pox. ‘ Worse than that,” 
he replied: ‘‘ they’re the marks of the hen-peck !”” 

An old farmer said to his sons: ‘‘ Boys, don’t 
you ever spekerlate or wait for something to turn 
up. You might just as well go and sit down ona 
stone in the middle of a medder, with a pail ’twixt 
your legs, and wait for a cow to back up to you to 
be milked.” 

Jinks had been indulging too freely in ardent 
spirits. Atastreet corner his hat dropped into 
the gutter. Says Jinks: ‘“‘I know—if I pick you 
up I'll fall—If 1 fall you won’t p—hic—me—hic— 
up—good-night!’”> And he walked off with a 
smile of satisfaction, describing innumerable zig- 
vags as he went, leaving his hat in the gutter. 





Tue Irishman had a correct appreciation of the 
business, who, being asked by the judge, when he 
applied for a license to sell whisky, if he was of 
good moral character, replied: ‘‘ Faith, yer honor, 
I don’t see the necessity of a good moral charac- 
ter to sell whisky !’’ 


An absent-minded man entered a Troy shoe 
store the other day and wanted his boy measured 
for a pair of shoes. ‘But where’s the boy?” 
asked the dealer. ‘‘Thunder!’’ said the man; 
“Tve left the boy athome! I’ll go and get him ;” 
and off he started for his house, six blocks away. 

TuE Latest Style.—Host: ‘* Allow me to get you 
a partner.”” Languid Swell: “Thank you, but I 
—ar—don’t dance.” Host: ‘‘Then let me intro- 
duce you to Miss Twaddle—she’s a great hand at 
conversation.” Languid swell: ‘You're very 
kind, but I—ar—‘ never’ converse !”” 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespendents. 


THe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage isxprovided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 








Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. One question only 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of an early consideration. 





Tatu Men anv Tosacco,— Your 
much prized monthly is received and read with 
avidity by our club, and its contents and questions 
debated, in our feeble way, as each number circu- 
lates. In your article (June No., page 395) headed 
“Tall Men and Women,” you assert ‘“‘ Kentucky 
and Tennessee produce the tallest men in the 
country.” And again, ‘‘ Boys who smoke and chew 
tobacco, or who violate the laws of their being in 
other ways, undermining their constitutions, can 
not expect to leave a robust progeny.” Yet in 
both Kentucky and Tennessee boys and men use 
tobacco freely, and also whisky. How, then, can 
they maintain, as a people, robust constitutions ? 

Ans. We once saw an old physician who had a 
remarkably healthy and vigorous constitution, and 
had attained to the age of seventy-five. He was 
standing at a bar with a glass of rum in his hand, 
among his drinking companions, when one of them, 
anxious to get an indorsement for drinking from the 


doctor, remarked, ‘“‘ Doctor, you don’t think a 





little good rum, now and then, will hurt anybody, 
do you? It certainly doesn’t seem to hurt you 
much, any how.” 

The doctor lifted his glass of liquor as high as 
his eyes, looked through it, and said: “I have 
drank liquor pretty freely for forty years or more, 
and am pretty well preserved fora man of my age;”’ 
hesitating for a moment, he ad@tled, “‘ and if I had 
never drank any, perhaps I might have lived to be 
a hundred.” The circumstances are very favora- 
ble for the development of strength, altitude, and 
manliness in the mountains of Tennessee and in 
the blue grass regions of Kentucky, and in spite 
of the use of tobacco and whisky they are stalwart. 
In the spirit of the language of our old doctor, 
we may say, if they had let both articles alone, 
they might have been larger, stronger, and longer- 
lived. Everybody knows that alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco are poisonous; and everybody who 
has any considerable knowledge derived from ex- 
perience or observation on the subject, must know 
that both tobacco and alcoholic stimulants tend 
to depress vitality and wear out human life. A 
single drop of the oil of tobacco placed on the 
tongue of a dog or cat will kill the animal in three 
minutes, and we venture to guess the weed is not 
very wholesome for common use by human beings. 


Novet Reapine.—Are the people 
profited by reading novel stories ? 
A READER OF THE JOURNAL. 


Ans. If the strict meaning of the word novel is 
considered, then the fewer novels that are read, 
especially by young people, the better; but the 
popular understanding of a novel is a fictitious 
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tale, whether it excites the animal passions, or the 
element of kindness orhope. If, by reading them, 
the furmer are excited in a base sense, the practice 
can not be too strongly deprecated. If, however, 
through novels the moral and religious sentiments 
are exercised, and a man is filled with nobler and 
holier aspirations, and he can get glimpses of a 
better life, it is certain that the public at large is 
benefited by the perusal of novels. Dickens ap- 
pealed to the good that is in men, and made the 
world better. Others, whom we could name, 
minister to the base nature of men, and surely 
hinder the progress of righteousness. Perhaps no 
work of fiction or imagination in the English 
language has been more widely read than Bunyan’s 
**Pilgrim’s Progress.” Is aman made worse by 
reading that? Even the parables of the Saviour 
are imaginary, yet they illustrate great truths. 
Are they objectionable ? 


Marrrace.—I have always read with 
intense interest your. valuable JoURNAL, and par- 
ticularly your replies, in answer to correspondents’ 
questions ; the wisdom and soundness of your an- 
swers being acknowledged by all true workers in 
science. ill you be kind enough to give your 
views on the following: Suppose my man of 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age became 
acquainted and fell in love with a lady who is his 
senior by fifteen years—their temperaments, con- 
ditions, and tastes being favorable to a happy 
marriage—and who really loved each other in the 
truest sense of that word, notwithstanding the 
disparity of their ages, there being reason to 
believe their union would bring happiness. (I 
have noticed persons united, of whom the wife 
was very much the elder, who did not live happily 
together after a time; I ascribe jealousy, on her 

art, as the cause, or, perhaps, on the part of both.) 
Now, in my case, jst cited above, wouldn’t jeal- 
ousy be very likely to enter in, and mar happiness, 
under the circumstances of inequality in the ages ? 
By giving me the advice of your experience in such 
matters, you will confer a great favor. 

Ans. We suppose that you may, at, present, have 
that regard for each other, but how long, think 
you, will it last ? when she becomes fifty-five and 
you only forty, the disparity would be too great 
for rea) compatibility, and the association would 
no longer be conjugal. No,no. One should ex- 
ercise his reason or common sense, and not be 
blinded or carried away by mere feeling. Read 
our work on “‘ Wedlock,” and you will see who 
may and who may not marry, and why. 


Tarck Sxutts anp Bratns.—I have 
encountered the following stumbling-block in 
debate. My opponent quotes Dunglison as say- 
ing that five skulls of equal external size con- 
tained, within their cavities, different capacities, 
varying from thirty-five to fifty-five ounces of 
brain. My opponent claimed that a phrenologist 
could not tell by an examination whether a head 
contains thirty-five or fifty-five ounces of brain. 

Ans. In the first place, we doubt the truth of 
the statement. In the second place, we may say 
that Dr. Dunglison was once favorable to Phrenol- 
ogy until he thought Phrenology did not make so 
much of him as he deserved, when he turned 





against it and collected abnormal specimens of 
skulls—one was that of a man who had been insane 
for twenty years, and his skull had become nearly 
an inch thick—and this he preseated to an audi- 
ence, and gravely asked, ‘* Who could tell, during 
life, how much or how little brain the owner of it 
had?” and he was careful not to tell his audience 
that it was a diseased skull. This was probably 
one of the five skulls alluded to. Then he proba- 
bly got one that was extremely thin, another in- 
sane specimen, but insane from over cerebral 
activity. The intermediate three specimens it 
would be easy to tind, and it would matter little 
what they were, so they fell between the extremes 
and helped to make up the number. 

Now, we have this to say—and every anatomist 
is stupid and uninformed if he does not know it— 
that it is one of the easiest things to know, during 
life, as to the thickness of the skull. Let one lay 
his hand firmly on the top of a head and ask the 
person to speak or cough, and if the skull be very 
thin there will be a decided vibration. If the skull 
be thick there will be little orno vibration. More- 
over, for the thousandth time, we state that by the 
temperament we are enabled to judge as to quality 
of bone, flesh, skin, thickness of skull, activity of 
brain, and ite power. This can be done by askill- 
ful observer, with an approximation to accuracy, 
without touching the person. Having thus esti- 
mated the thickness of the skull by an observation 
of the build, quality, and temperament, when we 
come to lay our hand on the head and make a 
closer investigation, if the skull is thinner or 
thicker than we had expected, as one time in a 
hundred it may be, we are quitesurprised. Some- 
times if, without handling the subject, we estimate 
that a man will weigh 145 pounds, and are told 
that he weighs 160 pounds, we always detect our 
mistake on taking hold of the arms and shoulders, 
finding the person more compact, fine-grained, 
and solid than he appeared totheeye. This, how- 
ever, does not often happen, and need not at allif 
we apply the proper modes of judgment. Mencan 
understand that a butcher may learn to estimate 
the weight of oxen by judgment, but they seem 
astonished that a phrenologist can estimate quali- 
ty of organization, or the thickness of skull, « ‘r- 
ing life. That which men do not know is mystey- 
ious, whether it relate to heads, or to the making 
of a pair of shoes, called pumps, wrong-side out, 
and turning them when finished. This was the 
mystery of our boyhood, till we saw it done. It 
would do some skeptical wise ones good to sit in 
our Office fora month and hear and see us read 
temperament and character. 


An Unsetiever.—A Mr. T. &., of 
Hinsdale, N. Y., writes us that a Prof. J. 8. Ed- 
wards, of the Chamberlin Institute, of Randolph, 
N. Y., relates something or other detrimental to 
the claims of Phrenology, or 6f some phrenologist 
whom he met when a student in the Wesieyan 
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University, at Middletown, Ct. We can not be 
expected to reply to vague statements; that would 
be very much like kicking against—nothing. State 
facts, give dates, and names of persons, then we will 
go into an investigation, and beat or be beaten. 


Curty Hatr.—How To SrrencTHEN | 


1T.—A young lady friend of mine has very pretty 
curly hair; I think it is beautiful, but she despises 
it, and for the last two years has tried all kinds of 
oils, pomades, cosmetics, etc., which only were 
serviceable as long as she kept it stuck down with 
the stuff. And, finally, some person has told her 
to use a mixture of one part sugar of lead to two 
parts litharge, boiled until well dissolved, and then 
strained and applied; she says it helps some. 
What we want to know now is, what effects it will 
have on her if she continues its use, and if you 
know of anything that will be a remedy? Almost 
every one says, let the hair be as it naturally is, 
but we believe that science can alter things to 
some extent. 

Ans. There is no remedy except to cut it off. 
She may shave her pate and wear a wig; but we 
should as soon think of knocking omt our natural 
teeth, and putting in an artificial set. But what 
nonsense! Why not accept with thanks the stat- 
ure, sex, complexion, and other healthful condi- 
tions vouchsafed by God and nature ? 


Epvucation oF CnitprEn.—Should 
not a child, when it begins to attend school, in 
wldition to its little spelling lesson of such words as 
toy, kite, hen, etc., also be taught how to make a 
stroke on slate or paper, whereby a greater variety 
would be suggested to the young mind, and simple 
mental arithmetic questions be given? I think our 
teachers do not introduce enough variety, but con- 
fine the juvenile to spelling small words only. 


Ans. It is true that in this country the best 
methods for the instruction of children in our pri- 
mary schools are not employed. This is duc, ina 
great measure, to the inefficiency of the primary 
teachers. In most of the public schools such 
teachers are young and comparatively inexperi- 
enced girls. In Germany greater care is taken in 
the primary departinents of education,,even than 
in the advanced. The importance of early impres- 
sions is not sufficiently appreciated with us. Very 
young children are sent to school, by too many 
parents, chiefly for the sake of getting rid of them. 
The! * are some good teachers, however, and for- 
tunate is it for the children who sit under their 
instruction. We know of two or three, and we 
know that the chiki who attends their schools has 
a considerable variety of empl8yment and interest 
afforded. The teacher who, while giving special 
attention to one child, can command the interest 
of all, and so at the same time be teaching all, is 
the true teacher. 

Hanpsome Faces anp Bap Dispo- 
SITIONS.—Why is it that large, straight-featured, 
handsome persons are almost invaribly ugly in dis- 
position, being selfish, overbearing, and tyranni- 
eal? They are generally like a large, fine-looking 
apple that is rotten at its core. 

Ans. We do not know the correspondcn$ who 


asks this question, and wonder if she have not, by 





some misfortune, been united to a person who is 
handsome in feature and from some cause ill- 
adapted to her. She being the weaker one, and, 
perhaps, chiefly in the fault, thinks her great, 
noble-looking, handsome man is tyrannical, over- 
bearing, and uncongenial. Sometimes chemicals 
boil and quarrel when they are united, each of 
which might be united with other chemicals in a 
harmonious relationship. We have somctimes 
seen a noble-looking man who became infatuated 
with some spoiJed pet of a rich family, who, dys- 
peptical, unhappy, peevish, and weak, could not 


‘command the lasting respect, or retain the affec- 


tion of a strong nature. We have seen a few hand- 
some faces with wicked and morose dispositions. It 
sometimes happens that beauty perverts the owner 
of it, especially if Approbativeness be excessive. 
Persons being flattered for beauty in infancy and 
childhood are apt to grow up selfish, and work less 
for education and for the culture of those virtues 
which win esteem, than those do who have no fair 
face torecommend them. The handsomest boys and 
girls whom we remember in school were petted by 
teachers and older pupils, as well as by their mates, 
and, being popular without effort, they did not 
strive so hard for good lessons, or to be at the 
head of their class, a some others; while the 


’ plain-looking, and those that had poor clothes, 


had no means of securing popularity but by 
excellence in scholarship and correctness of de- 
portment. Thus the poorly-dressed, homely chil- 


- dren often reached the head of the class, while the 


fair, fortunate, and favorite ones were careless of 
both scholarship and demeanor. But beauty 
should not belong to carelessness or to depravity. 
The man or woman who stands straight, and is 
fair in form and feature, should have intelllgence, 
virtue, dignity, and affection ; and then be mated 
with those who can appreciate their qualities and 
reciprocate them. 


Other questions, deferred for want of space, will be 
answered in our next. 


What Thep Sup. 


A Boy’s Ipgas or Heaps —“ Heads 
are of different shapes and sizes. They are full 
of notions. Large heads do not always hold the 
most. Some persons can tell just what a man is 
by the shape of his head. High heads ave the 
best kind. Very knowing people are called long- 
headed. A fellow that won’t stop for anything or 
anybody is called hot-headed. If he isn’t quite so 
bright, they call him soft-headed; if he won’t be 
coaxed nor turned they call him pig-headed. An- 
imals have very smull heads. The heads of fools 
slant back. Our heads are all covered with hair, 
except bald heads. There are other kinds of 
heads besides our heads. There are barrel heads, 
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heads of sermons—and some ministers used to 
have fiftecn heads to one sermon; pin-heads, heads 
of cattle, as the farmer calls his cows and oxen; 
head-winds, drum-heads, cabbage-heads, logger- 
heads; come toa head, like a boil; heads of chap- 
ters, head him off, head of the family, and go 
ahead—but first be sure you are right.” — Young 
American, 

To THE GrRis.—Girls, don’t marry for homes. 
Be independent. Learn something which will 
enable you, if needs be, to take care of your- 
selves, and don’t look forward to matrimony as 
the chief end and aim of existence. 

A brown-stone front and servants in livery 
are good enough in their way ; so, too, is a cot- 
tage with woodbine and honeysuckle creeping 
about; but, depend upon it, neither one nor the 
other will yield you happiness. On the other 
hand, when you find a man whose soul is brim- 
full of the milk of human kindness—whose 
-strong arm is ever outstretched in the cause of 
humanity, and who would not spurn even the 
poor reptile beneath his feet, depend upon it, he 
is a man, and in the possession of his love you 
have a treasure richer than Golconda, and 
which death alone can rob you of! 

MRS. WILKINSON. 


“ Att Hanns on Deck !”—A zealous 
co-worker in Pennsylvania, well imbued with the 
spirit of progress and reform, proposes to open a 
free school in his neighborhood, in which he will 
teach all who desire the general principles of Phys- 
iology, Hygiene, Phrenology, etc. Lessons will 
be given in the evening, an houreach. Being well 
read himself in these and other subjects, it will be 
easy for him to communicate valuable knowledge 
to others, and we commend his plan to all our 
readers. 

Why should not you, reader, call your neighbors 
together, especially the young people, who are not 
worn out by the burdens of daily toil, and give 
them a useful lesson? It need not be always in 
one house, but it may be from house to house, as 
prayer-meetings are held in many country places. 
One who is thoroughly posted can communicate 
to those less informed that which would be of 
lasting benefit, and at almost no cost. What bet- 
ter missionary work can be done than this? We 
cemmend the plan to one and all. Those who 
read this JoURNAL are supposed to know some- 
thing which others who do not read it do not know. 
This they may teach. Try your hand, good read- 
er, and secure for yourself the thanks of those 
_ you teach, while you yourself will grow by your 

teaching. —_ 

Tue “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” one 
ef the best and most useful magazines found in 
the literary world. We think it stands far in ad- 
vance af the many which are filled with long scrial 
stories, without sense or moral.— Methodist Home 


Journal 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATION Gi Japan. A series of letters ad- 
dressed by prominent Americans to Arinori Mori, 
Japanese Minister. One vol. ; 12mo; cloth. Price, 
$1.50.—Ap. 

PLaY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN. By Rev. 
E. P. Roe, author of ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away.” 
A record of experience. One vol.; 12mo. Price, 
$1.50.—D.—M. 

STORIES FOR ALL Seasons. By Edward Gar 
rett. A set of books for the 8. 8. library, by 4 
well-know author, of the highest merit, and at 
a low price. 8 vols.; 18mo. Illustrated, and 
bound in fancy cloth, new style. Price, in box, 
$4.75.—D.—M. 

PaLMETTO Leaves. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
A volume of sketches of Southern scenery, life, 
and character. One vol.; small 4to. Illustraged. 
$2.—Os. 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN NoTE Books of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. Library Edition. One yol.; 12mo. 
With two illustrations. $2.—Os. 

MEMORIAL OF Horace GRBELEY. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. Containing a Memoir of 
Mr. Greeley, his last Hours, the Moral of his 
Death, the Funeral Arrangements, the Closing 
Ceremonies, the Mourning of the People, Letters 
of Sympathy, Voices of the Pulpit and the Press, 
Tributes from the Poets, Resolutions and Pro- 
ceedings of various Public Bodies, etc. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, with additional portrait, $1.—Tr. 

Tue AMERICAN’S HAND-BOOK TO VIENNA AND 
THE EXHIBITION. 1873. Comprising all neces- 
sary information in regard to routes, expenses, 
hotels, postage, monies, cabs, payments, lega- 
tions, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 60 cents. Tour- 
ists’ edition, morocco, with pocket, $1.25. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR FRAME Hovsss, ranging 
in cost from two thousand to twenty thousand 
dollars, carefully and fully written. Comprising 
Forms for the Carpenter, Tinner, Plumber, Slater, 
Painter, and Mason. Paper, $1.75. 

A Dictionary oF Scrence. Embracing every 
department. Edited by G. F. Rodwell, F.R.A.8., 
F.C.8. Profusely illustrated. One vol.; 8vo; pp. 
604. Extra cloth, $5.—Lp. 

Lessons ON ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
George Mivart, F.#.8., author of ‘‘The Genesis 
of Species.” 12mo; cloth. With over 400 illus- 
trations. $2.—M’m. 

Hovss Buitp1ne; from a Cottage to a Mansion. 
A practical guide to all interested in selecting or 
building a house. Crown 8vo. With 600 illustra- 
tions. $3.50.—Ptn. 

Tue CHANGED Cross, and other Religious 
Poems. $1.50. This edition, the seventy-second 
thousand in book form, contains thirty additional 
poems, but is sold at the same price as the pre- 

vious smaller one.—RIf. 
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The Pibrary. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
euch New Booxs as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Tae Herearrer: A Scientific, Phenom- 
enal, and Biblical Demonstration of a Future 
Life. By D. W. Hull. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
156; muslin. Boston: Wm. White & Co. 


Under the several chapter headings of “ The 
Development of Animal and Spiritual Life;’’ “A 
Future Life Demonstrated by the Phenomena of 
Occult Forces; ’’ ‘‘ Evidences of a Future Life; ”’ 
** Scriptural Evidences,”’ etc., the author gives the 
theology of modern Spiritualists, which he finds 
to be in accordance with Scripture as he interprets 
it. The Rev. John Hall comes to very different 
conclusions. Readers with minds of their own 
will read both, and then decide for themselves. 
Wo one human mind, however much he may know, 
can ever know it all. Let us “live and learn.” 
It is right so to do. — 


Speecn or CrarKk Bett, Esq., to the 
Jury in the late Proceedings before Chief-Jus- 
tice Charles P. Daly anda Jury, upon the Inquiry 
as to the Sanity or Insanity of George Francis 
Train. Price, 25 cents. Address the author, 20 
Nassau Street, New York. 


G. F. T. is a puzzle to all the medical Lilli- 
puts. They can not take his measure, nor under- 
stand him. Consequently they swear he is crazy, 
forgetting that “ all things are miracles to a fool.” 
G. F. T. is simply an eccentric—just like himself, 
and just like nobody else. Medical experts, who 
would have sworn away his liberty, and placed him 
in a lunatic asylum, may be excused on the ground 
of ignorance, certainly on no other, save that of 
malice, which no one charges. Mr. Bell has ci- 
phered out G. F. T. in the most admirable manner, 
We have the result in this speech. When the 
proper time comes, it is our intention to givea 
scientific analysis of the body and mind of this 
most remarkable man. Is heinsane? Is hea fool ? 
Do you think him dangerous? Will he became 
dictator? Is he rich? He is nota fool. He is 
not insane. Let those who wrong him look out! 


Questions oF THE Day. By the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D., author of ‘‘ Papers for Home 
Reading,” ete. One vol., 12mo; pp. 343; mus- 
lin. Price, $1.75. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


The Rev. John Hall is an educated Irishman. 
He is a great man, as the world goes; great in 
avoirdupois, and great in mental reach and compre- 
hension. He is a capital speaker ; a strong writer; 
and, in the main, a fair debater. His ‘‘ Questions 
of the Day’’ cover many, and extend all the way 
from ‘*Is the Human Race One?” to “Is Spirit- 
ualism in the Bible?’’ and twenty other subjects, 
all treated according to the Rey. John Hall’s 





“doxy,”’ which is a long way in advance of the 
Mohammedan, Jewish, and the Roman Catholic 
“doxies.” But whether or not he will ever rise 
above Ais particular “‘ doxy,” we will not venture 
to predict. We have marked his article, ‘‘ Is Spir- 
itualism in the Bible?” for insertion in an early 
number of the JouRNAL, which will give our read- 
ers a good taste of his quality. 


Wuat to Wear. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, author of ‘‘The Gates Ajar."" 16mo; 
per, tinted. Price, 50 cents. Boston: James 

. Osgood & Company. 


Packed in this brochure of a hundred pages we 
find the essence of the argument for reform in the 
dress of woman. Without mincing, or affected 
prudery, the author attacks the fashions of the 
day, and administers brave advice to her dress-sick 
sisters. She writes clearly, sharply, convincingly, 
in the interest of physiology, anatomy, hygiene, 
decency, good taste, and pure morality, and we 
can not but welcome most cordially her generous 
and powerful aid in thus taking up arms in a 
cause which has had the warm advocacy of this 
JOURNAL for over twenty years. 

One of Miss Phelps’ sharp and direct animadver- 
sions, full of truth, like many others in the book, 
is this: ‘‘ Why does a man wear a linen collar and 
a cloth coat, and his wife wear corsets and a mus- 
lin waist with low linings? Why does he clothe 
himself in flannel from head to foot, and neck to 
wrist, and her under (if not her outer) garments 
require that she bare her neck and arms to the 
freezing but ‘becoming’ caress of Valencienne 
edging on a winter’s day?’’ We trust the book 
will be widely read by women, young and old. 


Rowetw’s American Newspaper Dr- 

RECTORY, for 1873, contains a list of all news- 

apers and periodicals published in the United 

Btates, weeny Ren _ * en ay me 

e octavo; tinted paper, green cloth, bevel- 

a Gen pp. 608. Price, $5. New York: 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 


Here is an honest, and a most useful publication. 
Honest, because every reasonable effort was made 
to procure exact information concerning every 
newspaper, magazine, and other periodical pub- 
lished in this country. Business men, merchants, 
manufacturers, and all who advertise, should have 
a copy, that they may not act blindly when using 
“printers ink’? to inform the world of their 
whereabouts and ‘“‘ whatabouts.”” The book sug- 
gests enterprise. Those who have it will be very 
likely to distance, in a business race, those who 
have it not, _ 


Tuirp Annvat Report of the Board 
of Education, together with the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools of Rhode Island, January, 1873. 


We have examined this model Report with great 
interest. Rhode Island may congratulate herself 
on the present condition of her educational affairs. 
Prof. Bicknell, Commissioner of Public Schools, 
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seems to be “ the right man in the right place.” 
In speaking of Compulsory Education, he says : 

“ The proposition is that no child, employed or 
unemployed, should be allowed to grow up in 
ignorance. And surely the case of the child, 
who is compelled to forego the benefits of school- 
ing, but who is industriously employed, is not so 
bad as that of the urchin who neither attends 
school nor does honest labor, but who by idleness 
becomes trained to crime. 

“The State has prerogatives paramount to the 
privileges of any individual. It may and must 
protect itself, and no danger is more to be appre- 
hended than that with which a mass of ignorant 
men threaten the State. 

“Education is a real benefit to the individual 
and society at large. Ignorance is a loss, and 
sometimes a curse, to both. The theory of Com- 
pulsory Education is, then, to confer a benefit 
and remeve a curse.” 

To all of this we say Amen. And under the 
banner of Compulsory Education should be com- 
prehended all children of all colors and complex- 
ions, and we then shall soon have done with In- 
dian Questions, for when all are educated, all will 
become industrious American citizens. 


Prams Directions ror AcQuIRING THE 
ArT OF SHOOTING ON THE WING; with instruc- 
tions as to loading and handling a gun. By an 
Old Gamekeeper. Illustrated. 12mo0; pp. 88; 
muslin. Price, 75 cents. New York: Handi- 
craft Publication Company. 


The author claims that he who would preserve 
“a sound mind in a sound body” must needs give 
some time to “the sports of the field.” With 
this apologetic statement, he proceeds to show 
how it may be done with dog and gun. We have 
had some experience in these things, and think 
there is anatural aptitude in most of our half-say- 
age natures for this sort of life. With a dog, a 
gun, or a fish-hook and line, away to the forest, or 
the lake, or the stream! What visions of venison, 
wild fowl, and of beautiful speckled trout! Is it 
wicked to like it? Yes; but are not most sport- 
ing men “fast?” Do they not all smoke, drink, 
chew, and gamble? Are not most fishermen indo- 
lent and thriftless? Granted; but it need not be so. 
There are clergymen equally perverted. 

Eienta Annvat Report of the Na- 


tional Temperance Society and Publication 
House. Presented at New York, May 9, 1873. 


Progress, progress, useful, hopeful. The good 
men who are toiling, incessantly toiling, to check 
the flood-tide of intemperance which sweeps over 
all the land, are enabled, in their excellent “ An- 
nual Report,” to show progress. Send 20 gents to 
Mr. J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade Street, New York, and 
he will send youacopy. Then go forthand preach 
temperance to every man you meet. Use moral 
suasion when you can; but fight the devil when 
you must. 





Notrarne To Drink: A Temperance 

Sea ae. By Julia McNair Wright, author of 

* Best Fellow in the World,” ‘‘ Jug-or-Not,” 

“How Could He Escape?” ete. One vol, 

12mo; pp. 309; muslin. Price, $1.50. New 

York: National Temperance Society. 

The book contains a recipe for overcoming the 
appetite for alcoholic liquors. It is reliable, inex- 
pensive, and practical. Those who practice its 
teachings will never become druunkards. Those 
who are now addicted to the habit may overcome it. 


Crvizr Matpracticr. A Report Tr- 
sented to the Military Tract Medical Society at 
its Fifteenth Semi-Annual Meeting, January 
14th, 1873. By M. A. McClelland, M.D. One 
vol., octavo; pp. 74: muslin. Price, $2. Chic- 
ago: W. B. Keen, Cook & Co. 


A book for surgeons and for lawyers. It isa 
capital compilation of numerous cases brought 
before the courts, in which damages for alleged 
malpractice in surgical operations have been 
claimed. Cases are given in detail, with the ver- 
dict in each. — 


Text-Book 1n InTetitEectuaL Patoso- 
Puy. For Schools and Colleges. Containing an 
Outline of the Science, with an Abstract of its 
History. By J. T. Chaplin, D.D., President of 
Colby University. New Edition, greatly im- 

ved. One vol, 12mo; . 312; muslin. 
rice, $1.50. New York: oolworth, Ains- 
worth & Go. & 


This is a text-boak for schools and colleges, and, 
consequently, arranged in the style most conve- 
nient for such uses, rather than for popular read- 
ing; but its style does not unfit it for any one out 
of school who desires the information therein 
contained. One’s mind needs to be clear and 
strong in order to understand and appreciate so con- 
cise a style, and must necessarily learn something 
from every page. —_ 


Cuarrers on INTELLECTUAL Put..oso- 
Puy. Designed to Accompany Champlin’s 
Text-Book of Intellectual Philosophy. fo 
T. Champlin, President of Colby University. 
Pamphlet, 12mo; pp. 83. New York: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co, 


This volume, like the above-mentioned text- 
book, is no less important to the student of intel- 
lectual philosophy. _ 

Hower’s Musicat Monraty. No 29. 
Price, 35 cents. Contains twenty-one composi- 
tions, including Waltzes, Polkas, Galops, etc., 
by Strauss, Budik, Chas. Coote, Gungl. Address 
Elias Howe, 103 Court Street, Boston. 


If this is not the best, we think it must be one 
of the cheapest musical monthlies in America. 


Joun Bentiey’s Mistake. By Mrs. 
M. A. Holt. One vol., 18mo; pp. 177; muslin. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: National Temper 
ance Society. 


Mrs. Holt has already earned the thanks of aN 
who have read her very interesting story, which 
is natural as life, and will impress the young read- 
er with the cursedness of tippling, and the bless- 
edness of sobriety. 











